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Mary and the Marshal 
By JouN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


May is the month for ‘“‘red”’ parades 
and white processions. The “May 
Day” parades are usually concluded 
with some red-hot rhetoric designed to 
rouse the sleeping proletariat. Too 
often the white-robed sodality pro- 
cessions end up in pale-pink poetry 
that. purrs. 

Our Holy Father feels that we are 
living in the path of atornado. These 
are perilous times. The menace of 
Communism to-day is not perhaps as 
imminent as the Nazi threat of 1939, 
but it is, in the opinion of many, more 
terrible in its prospects of eventual 
triumph. Europe is steadily spawn- 
ing discontent and revolution; in the 
shadows red fingers are hard at work. 

In this critical hour, our choice of 
sermon subjects is dictated by the 
emergency. This is no time for the 
quiet devotional sermons of days of 
peace and tranquillity—for flowers of 
tender religious feeling or golden gob- 
lets of liquid language. This May we 
are thinking of Mary the heresy- 
smasher, of Mary who inspired the 
Crusaders to try to recapture the Holy 
Lands. 

A fighting sermon, however, pre- 
sents a dilemma. On the one hand, 


we have the responsibility to combat 
Communism: on the other, we have 
the duty of abstaining from the slight- 
est incitement to war. No priest who 
thinks of the carnage of the last two 
wars will dare to become a war- 
monger. To be infinitesimally re- 
sponsible for another slaughter-yard 
is a gigantic sin: it may: be a grosser 
crime—this seeding the field of war— 
a more damnable crime than the kiss 
of Judas. Yet, at the same time we 
have the solemn obligation of resisting 
to the death this Russian iniquity that 
denies the rights of man and God. 


Facts as Safest Basis for Sermon 


Perhaps the safest course to follow 
if we wish to avoid any semblance of 
rabble-rousing is to confine ourselves 
closely to facts. For the great ma- 
jority of wars are not caused by reve- 
lation of truth, but by suppression and 
distortion of news, and by financial 
pressure or emotional propaganda. 
Churchill in Parliament paints a black 
picture of conditions in the Eastern 
countries under the Soviet heel. He 
tells of the family fireside and the 
heavily-armed policemen knocking at 
the door, and the departure of father or 
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son into the darkness that forbids in- 
quiry or pursuit. True enough—but 
the facts are even more dramatic, and 
our conscience feels more comfortable 
if we are appealing to the intelligence 
rather than the imagination of the 
audience. 

What are the facts? In a sermon it 
will be well to restrict our examination 
to a small sector of the vast Russian 
Empire. The sum-total impression of 


the satanic character of Soviet tyranny’ 


will be more definite if we concentrate 
our gaze on one corner of the living 
hell. 

Yugoslavia has known devotion to 
Mary, among the Roman Catholics 
surely and among the Orthodox as well. 
But to-day a blustery Croat is doing 
his best to remove Mary from her 
niche in the hearts of the people and 
substitute himself. Tito, 
Marshal, sits in his White Palace at 
Belgrade, and likes to feel that he is a 
little bigger than God. 

To most of us, Yugoslavia is one of 
those weird Balkan countries where 
all manner of incredible machinations 
and political chicanery burst into the 
romantic revolutions of a Graustark 
novel. And Tito is the typical stage 
villain: a vaudeville character like 
the Nazi Goering with all his flare for 
medals on his chest,’ an exhibitionist 
that struts around in high boots, wear- 
ing a fabulous diamond on his finger 
and yards and yards of gold braid on 
his uniform. But Tito is more than a 
swaggering tailors dummy. He is a 
shrewd and cunning Communist party- 
man with a long record of duplicity and 
diabolically clever plans for turning 
chaos into a smoothly functioning to- 
talitarian regime. 


Background of Marshal Tito 


Josip Broz—his true name—was 


the Red. 


born a Croat in old Austria-Hungary. 
As a soldier in the Austrian Army in 
the First World War, he was wounded 
in the chest and forthwith deserted to 
the Russians. Came the Russian 
Revolution and Josip made a better 
revolutionary than a patriot. He 
fought well for the honor and glory of 
Communism, and was numbered 
among Lenin’s most faithful disciples. 

In 1923 he returned to his home 
town, became head of the steelworkers’ 
union, and before long found himself 
in jail. He used his years in jail profit- 
ably poring over his volumes of Marx 
and planning for the future. Released 
some time in the year 1925, he was 
immediately appointed by Stalin to 
organize the Revolution in Yugoslavia. 

He did his work quietly, efficiently; 
when he had to purge his party, he did 
it with finesse. Everything worked 
like a charm, and the framework of 
cells he set up in these quiet years 
proved an apt nucleus for his Partisan 
army later on. From time to time in 
these years he took trips to the world 
capitals and became a master of sev- 
eral languages, waltzes, and a comrade 
to other Communist leaders. One of 
the most interesting interludes was his 
brief participation in the Spanish Civil 
War as a member of the International 
Brigade. 

He maintained a discreet - silence 
when Hitler attacked Yugoslavia in 
1941 and ran roughshod over the 
country. Asan engineer named Toma- 
nek, he lived quietly in the city of 
Zagreb. The revolution was all ready: 
the soup was on, but it couldn’t be 
served for a while. The Russians had 
a pact with the Germans, and so Tito 
had to wait. 

But in time Hitler attacked the Rus- 
sians and Tito girded his loins for a 
glorious battle—the battle he had 
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planned for fifteen years. It was a 
tragic war. The true patriots under 
General Mikhailovitch were not in- 
terested in advancing the cause of 
Communism, and so Tito fought them 
also. 700,000 Yugoslavs died in the 
fight against the Germans, but 1,000,- 
000 more died fighting their brother- 
Yugoslavs. To-day Tito has won the 
war, has disposed of Gen. Mikhailo- 
vitch, and is undisputed Dictator of the 
Governnient. And it is not a hit-or- 
miss structure thrown together in a 
hurry, but a carefully planned eco- 
nomic and social regime designed by 
one of the most patient and ruthless 
men of our time. 


Religious Situation in Yugoslavia 


This May perhaps the thought of 
Our Blessed Mother will never enter 
his head. If he could utilize the ideal 
as an incentive to larger families, he 
might be interested; but no doubt he 
considers devotion to her as a relic of 
the Middle Ages or as an invention of 
Capitalists for the purpose of anes- 
thetizing the suffering poor. Like the 
other revolutionists of 1919, he has a 
certain measure of bitter idealism. 
They look forward to Paradise on 
earth, but a Utopia to be attained by 
gangsterism and not through humility 
or purity. And so he has robbed 
these Balkan people of their voluntary 
affection to the Mother of God and re- 
placed it with a dark tyranny. No 
lightning-war methods to keep the 
peasants in line, but a slow, methodi- 
cal steam-roller pressure to eliminate 
any dolt who doesn’t know what is 
good for him—who doesn’t realize that 
Communism is the key to heaven on 
earth. 

Religion in Yugoslavia will still be 
the enemy this May. Tito has de- 
clared that there is no intolerance 


towards the Church as such, but only 
towards priests in the wrong political 
camp. But Vladimir Bakaric, the 
“‘people’s premier’ of Croatia, failed 
to synchronize his remarks with those 
of Tito and embarrassed him (if the 
forest-bandit can be embarrassed) by 
stating that revealed religion is just a 
fantastic reflection in human brains 
of the exterior forces which dominate 
daily life. He continued: 


“Religion is the opium of the 
people; that formula of Marx is the 
cornerstone. ... Marxism consid- 
ers that . . . all religious organiza- 
tions, whatever they may be, are 
organs of bourgeois reaction which 
serve to protect the exploitation of 
the working class by deceiving it.’”! 
The bemedalled Marshal has at- 

tempted to duplicate the strategy of 
Moscow in dealing with religion in 
Yugoslavia. Stalin was not able to 
destroy faith in the hearts of the Rus- 
sians, so he decided to control the 
Orthodox Church. The Patriarch 
Alexei became his puppet. But when 
Tito tried the same tactics with the 
Serbian Orthodox Church, he was sur- 
prised. Patriarch Gavrilo was appar- 


* ently made of sterner stuff than was 


Alexei. And in fact when Gavrilo 
went into exile, and Alexei? came to 
Belgrade to do his duty for his master 
in the Kremlin, urging the “unioniza- 
tion of the Serbian Orthodox Clergy”’ 
in order to put them ‘‘at the service 
of the State,” the acting Patriarch 
Joseph flatly said ‘‘No.” 

It is true that some of the Orthodox 
clergy in Yugoslavia are Communist 
sympathizers. One was a guerrila 
chief in Montenegro in the war, and 
others killed the men of Mikhailovitch 





1 The London Tablet (November 23, 1946). 
2“Divide and Conquer in Yugoslavia,” 
by T. F. Troy, in The Sign (December, 1946). 
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with Red rifles and brandished Red 
battle-flags. But the great majority 
of Serbian Orthodox priests have re- 
fused to go along with Tito in his make- 
believe game of religious freedom in 
Yugoslavia. Some have fled to Italy 
for protection. 


Tito and the Orthodox Church 


And now apparently the Marshal’s 
regime has declared open war on the 
Serbian Orthodox Church. The re- 
gime’s newspapers now call the Holy 
Synod enemy number one. Gavrilo 
has returned to his see, forbidding his 
secretary to accompany him in these 
words: “If I must die, I who am an 
old man, you who are young must 
live.” Since his return the party 
press has attributed to him flowery 
rhetoric in praise of Stalin and Tito. 
So, apparently the old Patriarch’s lips 
are sealed, without opportunity of 
denying the words attributed to him. 

While dancing suspicious attention 
on the Orthodox Church, Tito has per- 
secuted the Roman Catholic Church 
with little semblance of dissimulation. 
The trial of Archbishop Stepinac was 
not an isolated case of discrimination 


but the culmination of a long cam- ~* 


paign against the Roman Catholic 
Church as an institution challenging 
the absolutism of the regime. The 
Croatian daily, a Communist paper, 
called for action: ‘“The whole nation 
demands that the ranks of the Church 
be purged of these Fascists in cas- 
socks.”” Another called for the liqui- 
dation of these ‘Catholic Ustashi 
friars, clerico-Fascist bishops.” By 
December of last year several houses 
of the Sisters of Charity, the Carmelite 
nuns, and a Carthusian monastery 
had been dissolved. 

The Archbishop Stepinac case is in- 
teresting for all the contradictions in- 


volved. The popular leader of the 
Croat Catholics had issued a Pastoral 
last summer in which he appealed to 
the government to allow freedom of 
conscience and religion. But Tito did 
not want any power apart from the 
State. On August 22, he declared: 


“The present authority created 
by the people belongs to the people 
and not to God. It is not true that 
the people persecute the clergy, 
but the clergy must realize that they 
are just as subject to the state law 
as all other citizens.’’* 


The indictment against Stepinac was 
many-faced. Chiefly he was said to 
be an enemy of the State and a Nazi 
collaborator. In the shorthand notes 
of his defense which were smuggled 
out of Yugoslavia and released by the 
NCWC in December, the Archbishop 
showed that he never took the oath of 
allegiance to the Nazis, which had 
been taken by some of the very offi- 
cials who sat in judgment upon him 
for his Nazi “‘affections.’”’ Again he 
was heavily censured for “condoning 
the persecution’ of the Orthodox. 
And now apparently the Government 
itself is engaged in just such a persecu- 
tion. 


A Sad Month of May 


Our Holy Father will find this May 
an unhappy one, loaded with the 
threat of disaster. Conditions are 
bad enough within Italy itself. The 
campaign of anti-clerical violence 
which began with the publication of 
the obscene magazine, Don Basilio, 
will probably be reaching its peak at 
that time. But more formidable per- 
haps is the threat from outside. The 
terms of the treaty with Italy signed 
in Paris in February practically disarm 


that unfortunate country and leave 


3 The Sign (December, 1946), loc. cit. 
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her at the mercy of the Yugoslavs. 
Tito has a large well-equipped army 
and territorial ambitions. The roads 
that lead down to Rome are shadowed. 
Pope Pius X on his deathbed is quoted 
by Cardinal Schuster of Milan as hav- 
ing said: “I see the Russians at 
Genoa.”’ The Cardinal expresses a 
hope that time will prove the Pope to 
have been a great saint but a bad 
prophet. From Trieste to Milan to 
Genoa, however, is not a difficult road. 


A May sermon might well end on a 
note of ringing challenge—a challenge 
to a real crusade against a system of 
political aggression and atheistical 
belligerence. Now is the time for 
Catholics to take an active part in the 
political action of our time. Such a 
challenge is to be found in the words 
of Our Holy Father in January of this 


year. Addressing the Roman patri- 
cians he said: 

“It is inadmissible to be a de- 

serter, an émigré a la intérieur. 
That is the attitude of a man who, 
either in contempt or because he is 
discouraged, does not participate in 
the activities of his country . 
The just man is a Christian who 
will not be satisfied with standing 
idly amid the ruins; he will feel it 
his duty to resist and prevent the 
catastrophe... .”’ 


Like the sound of a distant drum, the 
catastrophe becomes audibly more 
terrible and more certain every day. 
With it the duty of action becomes 
more urgent. As the Holy Father 
said to the people of Rome not long 
ago, so the very pressure of disaster 
says to us: ‘Now is the time to rise 
from sleep.” 








Our Lady’s Faith 
By Micwaer O’CarROLL, C.S.Sp., D.D. 


Faith is the foundation of our re- 
ligion. As the Apostle tells us, hope 
without it is impossible, for faith is 
“the substance of things to be hoped 
for.” Equally meaningless without 
faith would be charity, for we can only 
love one we know, and our way of 
knowing God here on earth is faith. 

In the English language the word, 
“faith,” is susceptible of various mean- 
ings. It may mean the whole Chris- 
tian order existing amongst men, as 
when Hilaire Belloc writes of “Europe 
and the Faith.” It may mean the set 
of truths contained in the Christian 
revelation, as when we say: “This is 
my Faith.” It may denote a particu- 
lar act of faith. ‘Have faith” is an 
exhortation which means: ‘Practise 
the faith that is in you.” The faith 
that is in us—this is the fundamental 
meaning of the word. 

Whence came this faith? - It is evi- 
dently not in us of ourselves, for then 
we should be divine. We pray with 
the Apostles to the Master: “Adauge 
nobis fidem’’ (Increase our faith). We 
thus testify to our belief that faith is 
an infused virtue.' It is planted in the 
soul by the Author of the supernatural. 
It is given in the measure that God 
wills in each particular case. All have 
to believe the same truths, but not all 
adhere to them with the same cer- 
tainty. 

1TI assume the Thomistic position that 
faith, hope and charity are infused quoad 
substantiam and quoad modum—despite the 


brilliance with which the opposite opinion 
has been so recently sustained by Billot. 


The Gift of Faith 


In bestowing the gift of faith God 
follows inscrutable laws. To the 
superficial observer it seems that one 
born in a Catholic country is a believer 
from that fact alone. God uses such 
means as friends, family and country, 
but they are only means.? In giving 
the grace of faith He takes account of 
the social condition of man, for man is 
a social being. The mechanism then 
employed in the origin is proportionate 
to the subsequent function. Faith, 
though a virtue perfecting a spiritual 
faculty, has to work an effect in the 
environment of the subject. We have 
to confess our faith openly. By living 
our faith we influence those we meet 
within our social framework. We thus 
pay back to society what we owe so- 
ciety for being God’s instrument to us. 

The whole process employed by God 
the sanctifier to endow the human 
mind for communion with His intelli- 
gence reached in the Blessed Virgin 
Mary its highest manifestation. 
Mary is the supreme recipient of the 
gift of faith. Jesus her Son, though 
our model, did not have faith. He 
could not possess it. Through the 
union of His human nature with a 
Divine Person, His intelligence was 
given from the moment of His con- 
ception that immediate knowledge of 
God which is called ‘‘Vision” or the 
“Light of Glory.” Though a way- 





2 For the psychology of faith, cfr. ‘““New- 
man, Faith and the Believer,” by Rev. P. 
Flanagan, D.D. (Sands & Co., London). 
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farer amongst us, subject to the con- 
ditions of our existence, He always 
gazed directly on the face of God. 


Was Mary’s Faith Like Ours? 


The Blessed Virgin, being a creature, 
could not normally enjoy the “‘science of 
the blessed’’ whilst on earth. We may 
note at once the singular excellence of 
the virtue of faith, since it was God’s 
mode to perfect this sublime creature. 

Was Our Lady’s faith in all things 
like to ours? To find an answer to 
such a question it is profitable to con- 
sider the various aspects in which simi- 
larity or difference could be noted. 

The motive of Our Lady’s faith was 
evidently identical with ours. Mary 
believed on the word of God; His re- 
vealing authority was consequently 
the formal object of her acceptance. 
Were she challenged on this, she would 
have made the same apologetic as our 
theologians have given us. In ordi- 
nary human life belief is the source of 
most of our knowledge, and the justi- 
fication of this belief is the veracity of 
the one whose testimony we receive. 
Since in supernatural faith we are deal- 
ing with One ‘‘who cannot deceive nor 
be deceived,” it is reasonable to rely 
entirely on His word. 

The functioning of the mental 
powers was also in Our Lady’s case the 
sameasinours. The act of faith in her 
case was an act of the will commanding 
the intelligence to adhere to a certain 
truth. This command to assent was 
based on a preliminary examination. 

It would be highly technical to ana- 
lyse at length the reciprocal inter- 
action of the two faculties in the course 
of this examination. The intelligence 
considers the trustworthiness of the 
revealer and compares it with the doc- 
trine revealed, but as yet it does not 
formally assent. It is impelled thereto 


by the free-will under the influence of 
grace. 

We are not fully conscious of this 
intricate sequence of intelligence and 
will. Our Lady was, for her self- 
knowledge was from the moment of 
her conception complete. The things 
which we do automatically, gaining 
time by the omission of explicit aware- 
ness, Our Lady did with much greater 
swiftness but with total awareness. 
The action of her intelligence was so 
clear that she at each moment dis- 
tinguished what she saw by intuition 


- from what she knew by science, and 


from each she distinguished what she 
held by faith and why. It is not neces- 
sary to this thesis to maintain that she 
attached to these processes the names 
of scholastic theology. 


Workings of Nature and Grace 


But it must be held that her per- 
fection in the order of nature and grace 
gave her unfailing insight into all the 
working of one and the other. It is 
the cloud of ignorance in our minds 
that hinders our perception of their 
functioning. In ordinary life we 
scarcely advert to any difference in the 
origin of our opinions—whether they 
arise from reasoning based on personal 
observation, or from acceptance of the 
word of another, or from strict sci- 
entific argument. We believe, even in 
the sphere of religion, doctrines which 
our reason could by its own power 
demonstrate—such as the existence of 
God and the spirituality of the soul. 
All such confusion as to why we assent 
is the effect on the mind of the original 
disaster. In one immune from that 
disaster and its effects the confusion 
could find no entry. In the degree of 
assent given to supernatural truth we 
meet the essential difference between 
Our Lady and the ordinary believer. 
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Philosophers enumerate the stages in 
our intellectual assent from ignorance 
through doubt to certainty. This 
certainty, when it is the result of in- 
tuition or strict scientific argument, is 
unwavering. Every rational man sees 
with the same immediate certainty 
that 2 and 2 are four, or that the whole 
is greater than its part. Every man 
also who is competent to follow the 
argument sees with the same certainty 
the truth of a geometrical proposition 
or chemicallaw. But in the domain of 
belief it is different. Certainty de- 
pends, not on the intrinsic evidence or 
argument, but on the will which has to 
urge the intelligence to adhere. In 
human belief, as in the department of 
historical knowledge, assent may fluc- 
tuate or even completely disappear. 
An historian may to-day believe that 
such a battle was fought in such a po- 
sition; to-morrow he may waver and 
incline to an opposite view; the day 
after he may go over completely. In di- 
vine faith the firmness inassent depends 
on the will acting in conjunction with 
divine grace. It may falter in the case 
of the sinner, and then faith grows dim. 
The whole supernatural world recedes 
from the unbeliever, and worldly or 
natural interests become dominant in 
his mind. 
Faith and Vision 


Such alteration was impossible in 
Our Lady’s faith. It had certainty 
which was unique, for the action of 
grace on her will was the greatest ever 
manifested in a creature. Her fidelity 
to that grace was unfailing. 

With such strength in her acceptance 
of supernatural truth, Our Lady car- 
ried the life of faith to the very fron- 
tiers of the life of vision. She ap- 
proached more nearly than anyone else 
to the state of knowledge in which the 


elect abide. Whilst on earth, com- 
mitted by her human nature to earth’s 
modalities, she lived entirely by divine 
rules. She penetrated the content of 
revelation, as mere human intelligence 
never again could. The final unshak- 
able stability in the divine which the 
Saints achieve only after yearsof prayer 
and the endurance of keen trials, she 
had from the first moment. 

Growth in the life of faith for her was 
at each moment proportionate to the 
Creator’s intention. Growth in faith 
follows growth in grace, for faith is the 
organic functioning of sanctifying grace 
in the intelligence, as charity flows 
from it to the will. Mary received in 
the first touch of the Spirit on her soul 
an outpouring of God’s sanctifying life 
which was greater than that to be 
enjoyed by all the Saints and Angels 
finally assembled in glory. The first 
grace given to Mary was greater than 
the ultimate accumulation of grace 
given to all others. It was thus for she 
entered at the first moment an order, a 
universe, which of itself transcends all 
other manifestations of the Deity.* 
That was the hypostatic order—the 
new wumiverse whose essence was a 
personal relationship with a Divine 
Person. 


Growth of Faith in Mary 


From this indescribable divine force 
within Mary came her first act of faith. 
But this force was of itself designed to 
increase constantly. Grace is a germ 
of life which must expand, reach ma- 
turity in fruit and flower, and all that 
depends on it must likewise make prog- 
ress and advance. Such progress is 
uneven in the life of the sinner, a series 
of broken rhythms, but in Mary it was 
a swelling melodious crescendo that 


*Cfr. Garrigou-Lagrange, “La Mére du 


Sauveur.”’ 
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went on to the glorious climax of her 
death. Her faith, therefore, grew in 
power as the moments of her life passed 
by. When it reached the last pinnacle 
of greatness in her death, it was dis- 
tinguishable from vision by a filament 
so frail that only God could see it. 

It would be to us most comforting to 
analyse the means used by watching, 
paternal Providence to tend the flower 
of faith in Mary’s soul. God gives 
grace and faith to the soul. He then 
arranges in His wisdom a series of 
secondary helps that are designed to 
support, perfect and fructify the de- 
velopment of His inner gift. These 
helps are the actual graces. What an 
abundant stream of them must con- 
stantly have flowed on Mary’s soul, 
and with what clear perception she 
must have recognized them and cor- 
responded with them! Everything 
about her could thus be God’s vehicle 
to the gate of her heart. Every crea- 
ture spelled out for her in its language, 
* mute or mystical or rich, a message of 
the divine. Her friends, her home, her 
possessions, her books could all be 
channels of the divine. All could 
serve to deepen the well of super- 
natural truth formed in her peerless 
soul. 


Mary’s Faith Free from Imperfections 


In the evolution of Mary’s faith all 
the distorted growths that are found in 
ours were absent. False mysticism, 
half-superstitious fears, excesses in 
the interpretation of God’s word— 
such things are pardonable in indi- 
viduals or in groups that were once 
given true faith and a strong sense of 
the divine. They must be eliminated 
from the path of the sincere believer. 
In that of Mary they could never 
occur. 

Neither could Our Lady experience 


the tension or supposed conflict be- 
tween reason and faith. She saw with 
clarity the sharp boundary or dividing 
line between one and the other. She 
saw that reason, with its unquestion- 
able power and its validity in working, 
reached a point where its insufficiency 
became apparent. She saw that there 
it was perfected by faith, which is a 
higher light. Reason can never suffer 
impairment or damage by the exercise 
of this divine virtue, which has for 
object a new superior world. For this 
world our reason may groan, as does the 
unsatisfied heart, but into it neither 
reason nor the unaided heart can ever 
enter. 


Content of Mary’s Faith 


What was the world opened to Our 
Lady by the divine faith given to her? 
What did Mary believe? The content 
of her creed may be taken in three 
stages—from her infancy to the An- 
nunciation, from the Annunciation to 
Pentecost, and from Pentecost to her 
death. 

In her youth Mary’s creed was that 
of the Jewish people. It had not 
suffered in her the decay and per- 
version it underwent in the minds of 
many of her contemporaries. The 
cornerstone was belief in a Redeemer 
to come. The manner of His coming, 
the real nature of His redemptive work, 
and the unusual consequences spiritual 
and social of this work—these things 
Mary could in her study of the Scrip- 
tures discern. We are not told explic- 
itly that she had read the entire Old 
Testament, but it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that she had, and that, reading the 
Messianic texts, she saw their meaning. 
It is no argument against this view to 
quote her surprise when she herself was 
chosen to be the Mother of the 
Messiah. For nowhere in them was 
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her own personal name mentioned, or 
sufficient clue given to identify her as 
the “Virgin who would conceive a 
child.” 

All this body of revelation Mary ac- 
cepted. She lived a life of divine faith 
based on it. With her own wonderful 
entry into the divine scheme, she ap- 
plied it all to herself and to the fruit 
of her womb. 


Mary’s Faith in the Divinity of Christ 


We come thus to a large contro- 
versial question. When did Mary re- 
ceive revelation that her Son was God? 
Recently some Scripture commentators 
have urged that this truth was not 
made known to Mary till the prophecy 
of Simeon, or perhaps till the word of 
Jesus in the temple: “Did you not 
know that I must be about My 
Father’s business?”’ But without de- 
scending to controversial particulars, 
we are free to take the traditional view 
that Mary knew from the angelic salu- 
tation that her Son would be divine. 
Would it be consonant with the rever- 
ence due to her dignity to leave her in 
ignorance on this fact? Would it be 
fitting that God, the object of adora- 
tion, was within her, and that she 
through ignorance could not render 
Him the homage which was His due? 
Would God send an Archangel to ask 
her consent to such an immense won- 
der, and use a human instrument after- 
wards to inform her of its central 
reality? 

Mary, then, from the day of the 
Annunciation believed in the divinity 
of Christ. But, we may repeat, she 
did not see His divinity. She was to 
wait for that ineffable happiness till the 
day of her Assumption. Acceptance 
of it on God’s word she deemed suffi- 
cient, and it made the entire meaning 
of her life. 


So Near to God—So Like to Us 


It is consoling to note that she her- 
self was the object of her own act of 
faith. She did not know by reason 
that the one miraculously conceived 
within her was God; she only knew 
herself as a human mother. She be- 
lieved in her divine maternity as we 
believe in it. She believed, too, in the 
Immaculate Conception given her be- 
cause of Her Son. She did not experi- 
ence it, as it did not come within the 
sphere of her human experience. She 
held it for certain on the Angel’s word. 
So near to God, she was still so like to 
us. 
The merit of Mary’s faith was al- 
ways sublime. Outer circumstances 
always so veiled her Son’s divinity as 
to draw out constantly the exercise of 
her belief. Every moment saw in her 
life a richer expression of the faith that 
was in her. 

“She saw her Son in the crib of 
Bethlehem, and believed Him the 
Creator of the world. She saw Him © 
fly from Herod, and yet believed Him 
the King of kings. She saw Him born, 
and believed Him eternal. She saw 
Him poor and in need of food, and be- 
lieved Him the Lord of the universe. 
She saw Him lying on the straw, and 
believed Him omnipotent. She ob- 
served that He did not speak, and she 
believed Him infinite wisdom. She 
heard Him weep, and believed Him the 
joy of Paradise. In fine, she saw Him 
in death despised and crucified; and 
although faith wavered in others, Mary 
remained firm in the belief that He 
was God.’ 


Supreme Model of Faith in God 


After Pentecost Mary lived at the 
center of the Church. Since she had 


4St. Alphonsus, ‘‘The Glories of Mary,” 
Section IV (The Virtues). 
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scarcely followed her Divine Son on 
all His journeys and had not heard all 
His divine utterances, she now received 
these from the Apostles and other wit- 
nesses. She thus helped to form the 
tradition which we lean upon, and she 
learned from that tradition. It is idle 
to conjecture whether she read the 
Gospels or other books of the New 
Testament. Their content would be 
known to her from the oral trans- 
mission which was their starting point. 
In that she received the completion of 
God’s revelation through her Son. 
She assented to it with faith. She re- 
spected therein too, we may be sure, 
the official teaching voice of the 
Church which she mothered in its 
birth and infancy. As she gave birth 
to Jesus and later was His child in doc- 


trine, so she brought forth the Church 
and then entered into its life to show to 
all the example of filial submission. 
She was a light to all that met her, and 
she herself received that light on trust 
from God. . 

It is the deepest comfort to all be- 
lievers that Mary should be of their 
number. To those who like herself 
walk in faith from earliest years, she 
teaches the inestimable value of God’s 
free gift; to those who have to struggle 
through darkness and crises to the 
light, she is the Advocate, straight from 
the Heart of God. To all she gives 
under God the grace to preserve the 
faith, to strengthen it, and on occasion 
to profess it openly. To those with 
total trust in her she gives the grace 
to die for it. 











The Growing Popularity of the New Psalter 
By JAMEs M. Vosr#, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


This brief article, which gathers to- 
gether a few pertinent facts on the 
increasing use of the New Latin 
Psalter, has been written apropos of 
discussions appearing in various maga- 
zines (cfr., for example, THE Homt- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, Feb- 
ruary, 1947, p. 398). 

Most of the recent criticisms of the 
New Latin Psalter have been foreseen, 
as we have already pointed out 
(HomILeTIC, p. 363). They may be 
described as excuses for an unconscious 
and disavowed routine, of which no 
one may any longer be proud. A simi- 
lar procedure was followed fifteen cen- 
turies ago with regard to St. Jerome’s 
new translations. As we have shown 
(ibid., January, 1947, p. 281), his 
Psalter “‘secundum Hebrzos’’ also fell 
a victim to mere routine.! 

It has been objected that the Latin 
of the New Psalter is unsuitable, and 
not easily adaptable to ‘‘choral reci- 
tation and chanting” (ibid., p. 398). 
But is this true? Such an objection 
presumes too much and takes too much 
for granted. In fact, on March 7 in 
the Roman Basilica of Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva Terce was sung by 
hundreds of seminarians and priests 
immediately before the Pontifical Mass 
of St. Thomas; yet, this was sung with- 
out the least difficulty or hesitation and 


1In my article in the January Hommetic 
the following misprints occur: page 280, col. 
2, line 30, change Funiam to Suniam; page 
287, note 23, line 19, change Punich to 
Punieh; page 287, col. 2, lines 11-12 should 
read: “‘. .. the progress, which all hope, will 
be realized, and it will....’”’ In the February 
HoMILETIC, page 360, note 7, line 4, change 
variants to variantes. 


to the satisfaction of all. Word has 
also reached me that Vespers was re- 
peatedly sung according to the new 
text during a Eucharistic Congress in 
France. To my knowledge, the first 
to adopt the New Psalter for the com- 
mon or public recitation of the Divine 
Office were the Vincentians at their 
active liturgical center in Rome near 
San Silvestro al Quirinale.? 


Traditional Sense of the Psalter 


A second objection, equally as 
general and presumptuous as the first, 
states that the new version does not 
keep or express the traditional Chris- 
tian sense of the Psalter ‘‘as used by 
the Church.” But when such a grave 
charge is made, clarity and precision 
are imperative. The critics who raise 
this objection cannot possibly mean 
that the truly Christian or Messianic 
sense of the texts is lost,’ for this sense 
is surely safeguarded in the new trans- 
lation, inasmuch as the Messianic 
interpretation is founded on the He- 
brew text and according to the authen- 
tic interpretation of the Church. 
These critics, however, claim that they 
are defenders of what they call ‘‘the 
spiritual or spiritualized sense” (ibid., 
p. 398). But then let us define our 
terms. The spiritual sense is the typi- 
cal sense of the Bible that is known 
and revealed by God alone, and this 
teaching has been clearly expressed in 


2 This small and learned group of Vincen- 
tians publish Ephemerides Liturgice and II 
Monitore Ecclesiastico. Their Superior is 
the Director of the ‘Pontificia Accademia 
Liturgica.”’ 
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the Encyclical ‘Divino Afflante 
Spiritu.” But as to the “spiritual- 
ized”’ sense, this is a newly invented 
term that does not appear anywhere in 
biblical hermeneutics. It may be that 
those who coined the word understand 
it merely to signify the spiritual or 
practical “accommodation” of the 
words of the Gallican Psalter according 
to their private inspiration or fancy. 
If so, I should wish that they would re- 
strict their personal joy to themselves; 
but at the same time they should be 
humble enough to recognize sincerely 
that in this manner they are merely 
conceiving human senses, and that 
their thoughts are not God’s thoughts, 
which are expressed in the original in- 
spired text: this likewise is clearly 
taught in the same Encyclical. 


American Reaction to the New Psalter 


When I was at Quebec last Summer, 
I delivered my last lecture on the New 
Psalter in the old and imposing ‘“‘Salle 
des Promotions’ of the Major Semi- 
nary (October 5, 1946). On that oc- 
casion a great number of nuns had 
expressly asked for permission to at- 
tend the lecture. They were inter- 
ested in the subject, just as their 
spiritual sisters of the Gospel narrative 
who had followed Our Lord along the 
roads of Palestine—although the for- 
mer had forgotten their Hebrew! 
They listened to the lecture with the 
keenest attention. On the conclusion 
of the lecture, the Very Reverend Di- 
rector of the Seminary, who presided, 
entrusted me with a special message for 
the Holy Father. He asked me to ex- 
press to His Holiness the gratitude of 
the whole Seminary of Quebec for this 
precious gift of the New Psalter, and 
then added: ‘We have the custom 
here of reciting daily Terce and Com- 
pline in common. Please tell the Holy 


Father that from to-morrow we shall 
recite those Hours of our Divine Office 
according to the New Psalter.” A 
similar wish was expressed by the 
Right Reverend Abbot of St. Mein- 
rad’s, Indiana, on September 21, 1946, 
after my lecture there on the same sub- 
ject—a lecture that was honored by 
the presence of His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter. However, the realization of 
such a wish for the Benedictine Fathers 
would require a new edition of the 
“Breviarium Monasticum,”’ and 
Right Rev. Ignatius Esser, Abbot of 
St. Meinrad’s, asked me to make such 
a recommendation to the Primate of 
the Benedictine Order in Rome.* 


Insertion of the New Psalter in Breviary 

While visiting several seminaries in 
the United States last year, I noticed 
everywhere the small liturgical edition 
of the New Psalter with a dark red 
cover, published by Benziger Brothers, 
Inc., of New York City. I, therefore, 
decided to interview various Seminary 
Superiors about its use. I remember 
vividly and clearly the rather definite 
answer of the Right Rev. Msgr. Patrick 
J. Barry of Huntington Seminary, 
Long Island, N. Y., on October 7: 
“There is a tendency among our young 
priests to make use of the New 
Psalter.’”’ This was confirmed by the 
fact that so many seminarians, whose 
finances are proverbially low, often 
consulted me about the purchase of a 
Breviary: whether to buy the old 
edition or to wait for a new edition 
with the New Psalter. Although, in 
view of the prevailing circumstances, 
it was difficult at that time to give a de- 
cision, I am now glad to ascertain that 
shortly after my departure from the 


3 The venerable Primate, Abbot F. de 
Stotzingen, died recently (January 9). 
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United States such a new edition was 
made available by Benziger Broth- 
ers, Inc. In St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass., Very Reverend John 
Murray called my attention to the 
fact that in the Faculty Chapel, which 
had just then been finished and richly 
decorated, a text from the New Psalter 
had been carved in stone under the fig- 
ures of eleven Saints to whom altars 
were dedicated. 

The readers of this REVIEW are 
undoubtedly aware of the fact that the 
Benziger edition of the Roman Brevi- 
ary with the New Psalter is available 
in the United States. This same New 
Psalter will be printed in Europe by 
Marietti of Turin, Italy, and by Des- 
sain of Malines, Belgium; most prob- 
ably the same will be done by the great 
liturgical publishers of France and 
Germany, although as yet I have no 
information about these countries. 
Recently Mr. Dessain, whose liturgical 
editions were published before the war 
in the United States by Benziger 
Brothers, came to Rome and called on 
me, his fellow-countryman. He told 
me expressly that his Breviary with 
the Old Psalter is being bought by 
the seminarians in Holland (his re- 
marks most probably included Bel- 
gium also). Likewise, here in Rome 
the same conditions prevail. One of 
the directors of Marietti recently con- 
fessed to a friend of mine that the 
Breviary with the Old Psalter, which 
was one of his best sellers before the 
publication of the New Psalter, is no 
longer in demand and rarely sold. 


No Further Changes Will Be Made 
for Five Years 


Regarding the printing of the Brevi- 
ary with the New Psalter, the great 
liturgical publishers obtained from His 
Holiness through the agency of the 


Sacred Congregation of Rites the en- 
couraging promise that for the next 
five years following this declaration 
(July 26, 1946) no changes will be 
introduced into the text of the New 
Psalter. Here is a translation of this 
declaration, which was published in the 
Monitore Ecclesiastico, (1946, p. 157), 
not in the Acta A postolice Sedis. 


DECLARATION ABOUT THE 
NEw PSALTER 


After the publication of the New 
Psalter, although it was quite clear 
that its use was left free to the 
clergy, doubts arose about its inser- 
tion in the new editions of the 
Breviary. 

Now the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites has sent to the Pontifical 
Publishers the following communi- 
cation: 

“With regard to the questions 
submitted by the Pontifical Pub- 
lishers to the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites on the date of June 18, 
1946, about the preparation of 
Breviaries with the New Psalter, 
the undersigned Secretary of the 
same Congregation conferred on 
the matter with the Holy Father on 
July 26 last, and His Holiness 
deigned to answer that the pub- 
lishers may freely and licitly sub- 
stitute the New Psalter for the Old 
in reprinting the new Breviary, and 
in the Proper Feasts the Psalms 
according to the new version; or 
they may print the Breviary with the 
Old Psalter. Furthermore, His Holi- 
ness deigned to confirm that no 
variation would be made in the next 
jive years. 

(Signed) A. CarInc1, 
Tit. ARCHB. OF SELEUCIA, 
Secretary. 
Rome, July 26, 1946 


It must be noted that the concluding 
italicized words, which are wunder- 
lined in this official declaration, are 
the most important for the liturgical 
publishers, because, according to the 
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best available information, they could 
not and would not undertake the print- 
ing of the Breviary with the New 
Psalter without the guarantee of a 
fixed and undisturbed sale for at least 
five years. This promise that no 
change would be introduced in the 
official text of the New Psalter gives 
them this guarantee. 

But this promise also presupposes 
the possibility of introducing some 


slight changes at some later date. I : 


purposely mention “slight’’ correc- 
tions, because I am morally sure that 
serious corrections will not be made, as 
the new version is excellent and has 
been well received in Rome. How- 
ever, as in all human enterprises, some 
improvements are always possible, al- 
though wise moderation should put a 
limit on these possible changes. Here 
we should remember the French prov- 
erb: “Le mieux est l’ennemi du 
bien.”” As an indication that but 
slight corrections are being introduced, 
we may cite the fact that between the 


first scientific edition and the second 
(reproduced in the “‘typica” liturgical 
edition), there are only mine slight 
variations.‘ 


4It may be interesting for the readers of 
this REviEw to know these nine slight varia- 
tions introduced in the second scientific 
editions: 


Edition 1 Edition 2 
Psalm xxvii - , 
(xxviii). 9 Domine omit 
xxxix (xl). 16 propter conf. confusione 
suam operti 
Vah, vah! Euge, euge! 
Ixix (Ixx). 11 Vah, vah! -Euge, euge! 
xxi (Ixxii). 11 terre omit 


Amen,amen Fiat, fiat 
Reps Excitabo 


expectet 
super eos omit 


evii (cviii). 3 


exxix (cxxx).7 expectat 
I Sam., ii. 10 


And as all human works can be more per- 
fect, as I have said, there are in the liturgical 
“‘typica’”’ edition (at least in the first edition 
which I am using) a few misprints, which 
should be corrected as soon as possible: 
Page 64b, line 9 (ab imo): peccatoris 
Page 78b, line 8: (decreta) tua 
Page 82a, line 1: largitur (accent on -gi-). 
Page 179b. The two verses ‘“‘Deus noster .. .’ 

and “‘Benedictus Dom. . .’’ are inverted. 
Page 195a, line 14 (ab imo): (Similes) sunt 
Page 103a, line 14 (ab imo): (magis) quam 











This Pastor Does It! 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Not long ago I heard a priest observe 
anent hourly Masses on Sunday morn- 
ings that the thing can’t be done with- 
out maiming the proper decorum of the 
Holy Sacrifice or without depriving 


the people of the needed minimum of ' 


Sunday instruction. I countered that, 
no doubt, many such hourly Masses 
are not conducted properly; but this is 
because the needed effort is not put 
forth to see that everything necessary 
to be done is done within forty-five to 
fifty minutes. This leaves from ten to 
fifteen minutes to empty and refill the 
church—quite enough under ordinary 
circumstances. I had seen this very 
thing properly done over twenty years 
ago, but I have heard about the at- 
tempt being travestied more often dur- 
ing these same twenty years than car- 
ried on properly. For example, here is 
a pastor who has a second priest come 
into the sanctuary just as the Offertory 
begins and proceed to distribute Holy 
Communion. Here is another who 
spends a great deal of time making the 
announcements, but omits altogether 
the Sunday instruction in any essential 
sense. Both get through on time; but 
one is violating the rubrics consider- 
ably, and the other has omitted alto- 
gether the obligation of preaching the 
word of God to the people. As a 
classical example of what can be done 
where there is really the will to put 
forth the necessary effort, I cited in a 
former article the procedure of a big 
city pastor of a very large parish 
church who has been finishing his 
Masses within forty-five to fifty min- 
utes and is guilty of no kind of maiming 


whatsoever. I had heard this same 
priest lauded by a schoolboy classmate 
of his, himself a priest, and even 
blamed by that former classmate for 
over-devotion to his parish. Recently 
I had the chance to observe the pro- 
cedure of this pastor at first hand. It 
is all that I had heard it described, and 
I think that pastors everywhere will 
be interested in the entire procedure. 


Scheduling of Sunday Masses 


The first of these Masses begins at 
six o’clock; the last at high noon. 
The last is a Sung Mass, and the nine 
o’clock Mass is the Children’s Mass. 
The same general plan to expedite, but 
not to hurry, the Mass is pursued all 
morning long. To begin with, the 
priest who says the Mass is distinct 
from the priest who reads the Epistle 
and the Gospel; he calls attention in a 
few words to this or that announce- 
ment on the mimeographed sheet, and 
then preaches a twelve-minute sermon 
at each of the Masses. There are four 
full-time assistants in the parish; so, 
each assistant preaches not oftener 
than once a month. The preacher is 
in the pulpit before the Epistle of the 
Mass is begun, and reads it in English 
while the celebrant is reading it in 
Latin. The same is done for the 
Gospel. This enables the people at 
each Mass literally to hear the word of 
God, and, what is more, to be uncon- 
sciously influenced by the silent work- 
ings of the Holy Ghost in their souls. 
Then the twelve-minute instruction, if 
well prepared, carries out integrally in 
this age and country the Church’s 
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mandate of weekly preaching. An- 
other saving of time comes at the Com- 
munion of the Mass, when one or more 
priests help the celebrant to break the 
Bread of Life. Asat the heavy Masses 
there will be three priests helping the 
celebrant, it becomes evident how 
much time is saved. The procedure, 
of course, does suppose that most of 
the priests of the parish are alert all 
morning long on Sunday; but Sunday 
being the big day it is in the parish, 
would anything else be appropriate? 
The clerks of the neighboring stores in 
the afternoon or the evening before are 
alert for a longer period of time, and 
their continuous discharge of their task 
carries with it little merit before God 
in comparison with the priest who en- 
riches himself eternally every time he 
deposits the Bread of Angels on an indi- 
vidual tongue. These assistants can 
look upon their Sunday, not as an all- 
morning-long workday, but as several 
precious hours of lasting earnings. 


Unbroken Schedule of Weekday Masses 


I wonder what proportion of our 
large parishes in big cities have a mini- 
mum of four Masses every weekday in 
the sense of a schedule that nothing 
interferes with. What of weddings 
and funerals?’ These mean that one or 
more priests are brought in from the 
outside to say one of the scheduled 
Masses at these times—6:15, 7:00, 
7:30, 8:00 o’clock. The pastor, when 
an assistant, had got negative rather 
than positive inspiration in the matter 
of unbroken Mass schedules. A wed- 
ding or a funeral would do away with 
one of the two Masses scheduled. At 
times these casual events did away 
with both of the regular Masses. Yet, 
from the day that our pastor took over 
his first parish (a small church in the 
suburbs without an assistant), he 


assured his people that nothing would 
interfere with the regular weekday 
Mass. He soon found that he had a 
dozen or so attending Mass regularly, 
where previously hardly anyone came 
every day. Within a few years this 
number had reached at least sixty. As 
an assistant too, he had to run card 
parties, sometimes two a day. And 
when the pastor decided that these 
were an ummecessary using of the 
parish hall, the assistant had to act as 
an equipment man and transfer tables 
and chairs from one vacant store to 
another. Our pastor had had no real 
apprenticeship in learning to afford 
facilities for confession to frequent and 
daily communicants (that is, facilities 
for weekday confessions), although he 
was an assistant when the era of fre- 
quent Communion was beginning. He 
was acquainted with the traditional 
confessions of Saturday afternoon and 
evening, and to a lesser extent with the 
confessions on the eve of the First 
Fridays. What facilities does this 
pastor afford his own parishioners for 
daily confession? 


Facilities for Confessions 


Confessions are heard during each of 
the four daily Masses. At the 6:15 
o’clock Mass, the priest who is to say 
the Mass at the convent at 6:30 enters 
the confessional before that 6:15 
o’clock Mass begins, The celebrant 
of that same 6:15 o’clock Mass hears 
confessions at the 7:00 o’clock Mass as 
long as penitents come. Then the 
celebrant of the 7:00 o’clock Mass 
hears confessions during the 7:30 Mass, 
and the 7:30 celebrant hears con- 
fessions during the 8:00 o’clock, or last, 
Mass. What plausible objections 
could be urged against this grateful 
discharge of pastoral duties? But the 
same objections in kind in temporal 
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relationships would be scorned as piti- 
able. Think of a doctor complaining 
of working four, five, or even six hours 
in his office at a stretch, after having 
spent several hours in the morning in 
hospital visitations. But so far we 
have been dealing with only the mini- 
mum of weekday services that our 
pastor furnishes his people. What 
about seasons of devotion? 


Special Devotions 


Our pastor is convinced that special 
devotions on at least one day a week 
are a part of vital parish life. So, 
every Tuesday he has novena exercises, 
but on that morning also he gives his 
people, especially the mothers of the 
parish, a nine o’clock Mass. He does 
the same on each First Friday. Then 
during the entire month of May and 
during October (his church is dedicated 
to Our Blessed Lady) he has a nine 
o’clock Mass. And whenever there is 
a nine o’clock Mass, confessions are 
heard during it. Lent being the season 
of devotion by excellence, our pastor 
not only has a nine o’clock Mass every 
weekday morning, but has also a 12:10 
o’clock Mass every weekday, and dur- 
ing these two Masses, as well as all 
the early Masses, confessions are heard. 
Lest some might wonder at the noon- 
day Mass, since the nine o’clock Mass 
on weekdays would appear to meet all 
ordinary desires of piety, I hasten to 
add that there is a business district 
close by and also a few industrial 
plants. So, the Catholics of the dis- 
trict in no inconsiderable numbers wel- 
come the opportunity for weekday 
Mass, and in some instances even for 
weekday Communion—an opportunity 
that they might otherwise lack. Some 
pastors might be unable to think of 
any kind of obligation to afford day 
workers within the limits of their parish 


the facilities of piety; yet, pastoral 
zeal asks, not what must be done, but 
what can be done under the circum- 
stances. Our pastor has done more 
than catch the spirit of the Church in 
promoting seasonal devotion; he has 
introduced what might be called 
“Fifty-two Weeks of Devotion.” 
Twice a year he has a solemn novena 
in preparation for the two feasts of Our 
Lady. In addition, he seems to have 
also tridua from time to time; and 
when he has these, he arranges for the 
nine o’clock weekday Mass, as during 
the solemn novenas. He has a very 
effective way of carrying over this 
extra-devotional activity into the 
single weeks by pointing out on every 
Sunday in an announcement two days 
of special devotion during the week on 
which people might go to Confession 
and Communion. Only yesterday, as 
I write, a priest who had gone to this 
pastor’s city for a funeral and who had 
said Mass in his church, mentioned 
that two priests were giving Com- 
munion on that Lenten weekday at the 
7:00 o’clock Mass. The same priest 
reported that there must have been 
between three and four hundred people 
at the Mass that morning in view of the 
large-sized church. Antecedently we 
would expect our pastor to be. in- 
terested in his school. He has shown 
more than interest in school work; he 
has proved himself a pathfinder. Here 
also is where his friendly clerical critic 
thought him working beyond his physi- 
cal powers of endurance—that is, de- 
voting too much time to the school. 


Progressive Parochial School 


Our pastor succeeded to a parish 
school that was supposedly adequate 
for the parish. It housed six hundred 
children. Several years ago it was 
partly destroyed by fire. He rebuilt 
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and enlarged it, and the attendance 
went up fifty percent. One reason for 
this former defective attendance was 
that the school lacked modernity in 
safety and in sanitation. Now the 
entire structure and its equipment are 
positively attractive. The cafeteria 
feature is run, not with a view to profit, 
but to service, and is a venture of the 
mothers of the parish. And the pastor 
himself devotes to the youngsters of the 
school several hours a day of his time. 
He must know the whole school popu- 
lation pretty much by name and face. 
In this way he visits frequently by 
proxy families of the parish. His 
teaching of religion to the children is 
not by the pedagogical but by the 
pastoral and inspirational method. 
Educationally he encourages what he 
could never do personally. 

He employs a very competent Sister 
to give extra-curricular and cultural 
work to the bright pupils from the first 
to the eighth grade included—to those 
pupils who get to the assimilation point 
and are back again before their com- 
panions get set intellectually. If 
we keep bright pupils entirely in the in- 
tellectual “plug’’ class, their minds go 
soft; so, they are kept to some extent 
close to the point of mental fatigue. 
Local secular as well as Catholic edu- 
cators marvel at the results obtained 
from this venture. They declare they 
would have thought the thing impos- 
sible if they had not seen the achieve- 
ments at first-hand. In the lower 
grades the bright pupils are not given 
much more than directed reading. 
The older ones are inducted into the 
theory and practice of parliamentary 
law, radio speaking, etc. For several 
years now their teams have appeared 
on the radio. The pastor surely de- 
serves praise for providing special ac- 
tivities for the brighter pupils. The 


project cannot help having wider in- 
fluence; it may be a prod to Catholic 
educators in large cities to try to ar- 
range to get all A pupils, and perhaps 
some A-B pupils, out of the grades in 
six years and into a real cultural high 
school, and thence into a cultural col- 
lege at sixteen and ready for graduate 
or professional work at twenty. This 
would bring back the old cultural col- 
lege as it existed when only bright 
pupils went to college, and would leave 
intact the new form of college—the 
prevailing college, called by Max 
McCoon a “super-kindergarten” and 
by Woodrow Wilson a “Junior Country 
Club.” 


High School Graduates 


Each year this pastor is visited by 
clerical or Brother scouts for pros- 
pective high school students. The 
scouts our pastor likes to badger by 
asking them half-seriously just what 
their school is doing for the religious 
formation of the pupils. The answers 
are varied, indicating that the scout 
educators at least have a hazy notion 
of just what contribution to Catholic 
life the Catholic day high school is 
supposed to make. When confronted 
by the fact that a boy possessing 
church etiquette during his grade 
school years loses it almost as soon as 
he enters a Catholic high school, by the 
fact that such boys seem chary as high 
school pupils to go into the church on 
Sunday until the Gospel and Sermon 
are over, the scout educator has no 
answer to give. He admits that the 
boy has learned what it means to miss 
Mass essentially, but hasn’t learned 
that the Church prescribes attendance 
at the entire Mass, and that any de- 
liberate cutting down of this integrity 
purposely is a malicious venial sin— 
the only other real evil of the world 
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besides the greater evil of mortal sin, 
greater in kind. The comment of our 
pastor on some of the priest-teachers of 
religion who come occasionally to help 
out is picturesque and no doubt accu- 
rate: they look as if they didn’t know 
their way around—like something 
that’s shot at and missed. 


Religious Responsibility of High School 


In this same city, a few months be- 
fore, another pastor made an inci- 
dental remark that seems to point out 
a falling off in Catholic tone and man- 
ners among our Catholic high school 
pupils. That pastor has a large social 
center which other parishes and Catho- 
lic high schools have occasionally 
rented for their entertainments. As 
he was driving past a secular-owned 
and private amusement hall, the pastor 
made this remark: ‘This is where two 
Catholic high schools for boys come for 
their entertainment, one of them is 
run by Brothers, the other by priests; 
we are considered too strict because we 
insist on Catholic propriety at all 
times, and anything is supposed to go 
at this place here.” But haven’t both 
the Catholic high school and the 
Catholic parish got out of step with the 
times? Hasn’t each taken for granted 
that youngsters are spiritually formed 
by the time they reach adolescence, 
and that the family brings about that 
formation apart from the instructional 
element? This is not, however, in 
keeping with Canon 1373 of the Code, 
which directs that in every elementary 
school children will be given religious 
formation in keeping with their age, 
and that in high schools and colleges a 
fuller religious knowledge will be culti- 
vated, and this by priests chosen for 
their learning and zeal. The previous 
Canon had declared that the faithful 
should be brought up from infancy, not 


only by shielding them from what is 
adverse to Catholic religion and mo- 
rality, but also by having religion and 
moral formation hold the first place in 
their lives. Here there is room for 
confusion unless we realize the differ- 
ence of obligation between day school 
and the boarding school. The board- 
ing school replaces the parents; hence, 
it takes over parental obligation and 
adds thereto school obligation. For 
this reason the total spiritual formation 
of the pupils—whether child, ado- 
lescent, or collegian—devolves upon 
the boarding school. Not so with the 
day school, unless it is a parochial grade 
school which replaces the parents for 
five hours of the day, and which is in a 
position to supplement the effort of the 
parents in inducting the children into 
habits of piety and to supply in addi- 
tion religion and morality intelligibly 
and intelligently presented. 


High School Apostolates 


If the high school is a purely paro- 
chial high school and takes in all the 
adolescents of the parish, then the two 
duties are joined for the pastor to be 
discharged through his assistants or 
perhaps to some extent through his 
teachers. But the Catholic central 
high school is our prevailing type of 
high school. It is not charged, by the 
very nature of the case, with doing 
everything for the spiritual formation of 
the pupil. In fact, its sphere of spiri- 
tual influence is largely restricted to the 
sound and not unscientific inculcating 
of religion by instruction in faith and 
morals. Indirectly, it does much by 
the examples of the teachers and by 
the teachers’ linking up every subject 
taught with the all-embracing subject 
of religion. There are school practices 
of piety that in the aggregate have no 
unimportant part in spiritual for- 
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mation; but the major part of de- 
veloping the habits of piety in accord- 
ance with the adolescent years does 
appear to devolve upon the parish, be- 
cause here is parochial obligation and 
here are facilities for doing the work 
effectively. Here the actively apos- 
tolic ones can be made to exercise 
through organization their zeal also 
upon those potentially apostolic and 
to help save them—in fact, to help save 
at least the other half of Catholic ado- 
lescents in public high schools. 


Reaching Public School Pupils 


The many in every line of endeavor 


must be reached by the few. This is — 


doubly true in the religious sphere; 
yet, to what extent have we been using 
this principle in our parishes in regard 
to high school pupils? Even those 
who have had the advantage of Catho- 
lic high school training fail as a rule to 
measure up to expectations. The 
other group, even those who have been 
in a parochial grade school, appear to 
get away in very many cases altogether 
from Catholic practices within a year 
or two. And what of that very large 
proportion who have never been to a 
parochial school? Yet, the parish is 
a missionary medium to all those 
Catholic youth in public high schools; 
and the parish by using in varying 
degrees the Catholic high school pupils 
can win over the public high school 
pupils, and can by an increase of zeal 
make the Catholic high school pupils 
immune from the seductions of secular- 
ism, in fact even make them so vi- 
brantly apostolic as to do their part in 
restoring all things to Christ. 


Facing Local Problems 


We have gotten away from our pas- 
tor who has solved so many problems 
confronting pastors of large parishes in 


big cities. Many things that another 
pastor under the same circumstances 
would have concluded could not be 
done, he has done. His attitude has 
been: what does the parish need? 
That he has tried to do and in most 
cases has succeeded in doing. And 
one of the minor practices that he has 
introduced into his parish is the real 
symbol of all his labors in the upbuild- 
ing of the spiritual life of his parish- 
ioners. He has the chimes that he had 
installed ring out three times at each 
Mass said in the parish, so that the 
sick, the shut-in, those at home who 
delight to put themselves in union by 
faith with the sacramental Victim of 
the altar, can join in the Mass in spirit. 
At each Te Igitur the Angelic bells 
announce the coming of the first con- 
secration, and hearts are forthwith 
united with the Divine Victim, both at 
the first and at the second consecration. 
Parishioners speak of having heard so 
many Masses a day in spirit. 

Pastors of to-day, assistants of to- 
day and pastors of to-morrow, you 
have the opportunity of working even 
greater changes in the life of the parish 
you are now in than has our pastor in 
his many improvements, doing this by 
permeating all the high school boys of 
the parish with the apostolic spirit 
through well-picked leaders and infus- 
ing the same spirit in the same way into 
all the high school girls. Within ten 
years, instead of silver chimings sweet- 
ening the air at each Mass, heart’s 
homage will flow out spontaneously 
from unspoiled youthful souls to the 
Saviour many times a day between the 
waking hours of the morning and the 
sleeping hours of the night. The 
angels of those souls will murmur at 
each outflowing of heart’s love: “How 
beautiful is the chaste generation with 


glory!” 











Persuading Non-Catholics 
By Joun T. McGann, C.S.P. 


To a_ bewildered, apprehensive, 
heart-weary world Catholicism makes 
the astounding claim: ‘I am the one 
true Church of Christ.” Nor is there 
a weak link or any unsoundness in the 
argument which supports that unique 
proclamation. And each Catholic, 
time and again, must substantiate this 
uncompromising assertion, convinc- 
ing men that it is no spurious preten- 
sion. Whether in preaching, writing 
or in casual conversation with non- 
Catholics, St. Peter tells us to be 
“ready always to satisfy everyone 
that asketh you a reason of that hope 
which is in you.’”? 

Our case is an unanswerable one, 
but if it is presented ineptly an in- 
quirer may bog down on his journey 
to belief. The spokesman for Catholi- 
cism may avoid unnecessary mishaps 
and attain high proficiency by master- 
ing three basic elements of apologetic 
methods: (I) Knowing Your Man, 
(II) Selecting Your Topic, (III) Treat- 
ing Your Topic. 


Knowing Your Man 


Needless to say, we must know our 
platform. We must strive endlessly 
to acquire an accurate knowledge and 
inner appreciation of theology, phi- 
losophy and history. Yet, this will not 
assure success if we neglect to appraise 
the man we aspire to help. If our 
problem was one of physical science, 
mechanics or mathematics, we might 
perhaps disregard the human factor. 
But the apologist, engaged in a mis- 


1 Peter, iii. 15. 


sionary venture, deals with actual 
people as well as with abstract argu- 
ment. He addresses living men on 
vital issues that affect enormously their 
most intimate concerns. Like a good 
physician, he must know patients as 
well as potions. His material may be 
unimpeachable and his logic without 
flaw; yet, if his diagnosis or psychol- 
ogy is awry, he courts misadventure. 

Superficial diagnosis digs many a 
grave, in debate as in medicine. We 
may overlook a man’s fundamental 
difficulty or underestimate his strength. 
Imagine (to vary the figure) a boxer, 
who discovers too late that his oppo- 
nent had a glass jaw—or, worse still, 
packed a murderous right. Through 
negligence in studying our man we 
may miss remnants of truth or noble 
ideals to which he clings. Or we may 
be incapable of seeing the issue from 
his point of view, employing a lan- 
guage he comprehends, or discussing 
the matter with some relation to his 
personal experience. We may even 
attribute to him opinions he does not 
actually hold. 

I once heard Clarence Darrow lose 
a decision in debate with G. K. Ches- 
terton. The lawyer apparently as- 
sumed that Catholicism was of a piece 
with Fundamental Protestantism. G. 
K. would gleefully dismiss the unbe- 
liever’s indictments with the rejoinder: 
“T needn’t defend thai; I don’t hold it 
myself!’’ 

Our own efforts may miss their mark 
because of a preoccupation with the 
errors of the Reformation. We are 


perhaps influenced by our theological 
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texts which necessarily treat these 
questions extensively, or by older 
popular manuals which could not ig- 
nore heresies once more widely em- 
braced. Now these errors are not en- 
tirely extinct, especially in the small 
towns, rural districts, and among de- 
votees of city Gospel tabernacles. 
But immense changes have occurred 
in the religious opinions of the Ameri- 
can people. Giant inroads have been 
made into their tenets by Liberal 
Protestantism, skepticism and secu- 
larism. Nor are these transforma- 
tions confined to metropolitan areas. 
I have met agnostics in Southern Ore- 
gon, unbelievers in Mississippi, and 
atheists on Canadian farms. Indeed, 
most of the non-Catholics I have in- 
structed have come from among the 
unchurched; and all signs point to the 
continued decline of the early Protes- 
tant tradition. We cannot ignore the 
Bible Protestant, but we meet much 
more frequently those involved in a 
twofold apostasy: they first left Rome 
and then abandoned Fundamental 
Protestantism. 


Adjustment to Modern Mentality 


We must adjust ourselves to a situa- 
tion increasingly similar to that which 
confronted the first Apostles. Older 
religious fallacies are becoming a hazy 
recollection, inspiring less and less 
enthusiasm; and the Church appears 
as a novelty, almost as a new religion. 
Fewer men to-day are agitated by our 
belief in confession, indulgences and 
Purgatory; they are more likely to be 
concerned about the existence and 
nature of God, the nature and destiny 
of man, and the search for valid moral 
sanctions. We will not usually meet 
their needs if we assume, without justi- 
fication, that they are old-fashioned 
Protestants. 


Then again, the apologist needs to 
be something of a psychologist. A 
rudimentary grasp of the elements 
that go into the forming of any kind 
of opinion and the factors involved in 
altering a man’s convictions, all this is 
an indispensable requisite. 

Our task would be greatly simplified 
if it were sufficient to present a logi- 
cally developed brief to an inquirer’s 
reason and intelligence. But his con- 
victions involve his heart, will, imag- 
ination and affections. The interplay 
of complex and obscure forces have 
brought him to his present state of 
opinion. Race, religion, environment, 
education and cultural tradition—all 
have had a hand in forming his current 
outlook. As a consequence, he pos- 
sesses a multitude of predilections and 
antipathies that never stray far from 
the surface of his mind. We wish to 
make our message cogent and persua- 
sive to a tempted, troubled, capricious 
human being. And if we are to do so 
successfully, all these elements must 
be taken into account. 

Few men have grasped so well as Al- 
fred Noyes the strictly rational side of 
our position, and yet he reveals: ““The 
event that woke me and forced me, 
brutally, to discover what I really be- 
lieved, was a death, an unexpected 
and sudden death, which ended twenty 
years of inseparable comradeship.’”? 
My own efforts to assist a couple— 
the man was a disgruntled unbeliever 
and his wife a dabbler in Oriental cults 
—were stymied until I discovered 
that their real problem was largely an 
emotional one, caused by the death of 
a beloved son. 

Skill in this delicate art is the re- 
ward of persevering study of contem- 
porary religious trends, and patient 
analysis of the people with whom our 


* “The Unknown God,” p. 332. 
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lot is cast. It is born of a readiness to 
understand, even when we must op- 
pose, views at variance with our own. 
It is sharpened by that imaginative 
insight which sees the man as well as 
the errors in which he is involved, and 
by adherence to Augustine’s advice: 
“Diligite homines; interficite errores.”’ 


We are inexcusable when we do not ; 


present our best case; we are insuffer- 
able when we do not know our man. 


Selecting Your Topic 


When questioned or challenged on a 
specific topic, we have no option but 
to deploy our forces on terrain chosen 
by another. On other occasions, we 
enjoy the immense advantage of de- 
termining the subject for considera- 
tion. We may fail to capitalize on this 
favorable circumstance by habitual re- 
course to a few staple topics or to one 
type of proof, without allowing for 
their possible effect on an inquirer. 
So, when we have carefully scrutinized 
our man, we must then select with fine 
discrimination the topic or line of ar- 
gument best calculated to help him. 

Men do not always achieve convic- 
tion by any one well-paved route, even 
by the royal road of classical apolo- 
getics. Fundamental theology traces 
a path by which reason may conclude 
with certainty that the Catholic 
Church is divinely established. It 
performs a most necessary and noble 
work for Mother Church. Knowledge 
of this science is indispensable, and 
the apologist will make large drafts 
upon its superb material. But he 
must not be disconcerted if men are 
not moved forthwith by its eminently 
solid conclusions. Sometimes a pri- 


mary proof may make little observable 
impression, while a subsidiary argu- 
ment may melt opposition. Many 
men, many minds. There is a crusty, 


hard-headed individual with whom it 
is a delight to tilt swords. He presses 
us all the way and gives no quarter. 
But he thinks clearly, grasps first prin- 
ciples, and never wavers concerning 
conclusions once established. The 
rank and file, however, do not live by 
reason alone. They have a vexatious 
way of meandering into all sorts of by- 
paths by virtue of their personal needs, 
prejudices and emotions. 

Nor are people of superior intellec- 
tual endowments free from this tend- 
ency. Ross Hoffman,* for example, 
came to believe in miracles and prophe- 
cies only after he had concluded, on 
other grounds, that Christ was divine. 
And Raissa Maritain‘ asserts that she 
and her husband might have been per- 
manently hindered in their pursuit of 
truth had Léon Bloy employed an 
apologetic of demonstration. 

Dexterity in varying our material, 
it scarcely need be said, must not of- 
fend against the higher loyalty we owe 
the Church, nor should it hold anything 
of intellectual dishonesty. But the 
journey to conviction, except in broad- 
est outline, follows an unpredictable 
pattern. If you find you are not help- 
ing a man, change your line of ap- 
proach. The writer once dwelt for 
some evenings with a non-church-goer 
on matters like the existence of God 
and kindred fundamental topics. He 
showed little progress and was becom- 
ing restive. Shifting tack, I described 
an average day in the life of a priest— 
what he does and why, and what he 
hopes to accomplish. This came much 
closer to his needs, and he then agreed 
to take formal instructions. 

Reasons for Conversion 
Even a cursory survey discloses the 
3 “Restoration,” pp. 170-171. 


4 “We Have Been Friends Together,” pp. 
150-151. 
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wide variety of motives that enlisted 
the interest of our converts or strength- 
ened an attachment already formed. 
Father Hecker was helped by a read- 
ing of the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, Vernon Johnson by the life of 
the Little Flower, and the Maritains 
by studying the Mystics. Hermann 
Cohen was fascinated by the Blessed 
Sacrament, Mrs. G. K. Chesterton was 
impressed by the reality of the Evil 
Spirit, and Alice Meynell by the 
Church’s certainty in morals. A con- 
vert came to Francis de Sales after he 
preached on ‘“The Day of Judgment,” 
and a Chinese youth approached a 
Maryknoller after seeing the movie 
“Boys’ Town.” Our teaching on mar- 
riage converted Dr. Herbert Ratner, 
and Catholic social teaching influenced 
Dorothy Day and Heywood Broun. 

“Through Hundred Gates’ by the 
Lampings is one of the most valuable 
of modern convert case-histories. That 
title is most appropriate and, to the 
apologist, immensely revealing. Of 
course, there is but one valid motive 
for joining the Church—the unassail- 
able conviction that she is the one 
true Church, and the decisive factor 
is always God’s grace. But the ap- 
proaches and outer porticoes of that 
Temple may be reached through a 
hundred or even a thousand different 
gates. Every phase of the life of 
Christ’s Bride—her dogma, morality, 
history, art, ascetics, devotions, prac- 
tical charity, her Saints and her civiliz- 
ing influence—has won the interest 
of men and developed the germ of 
truth within them. Our granary 
bulges with good things. These same 
topics may be equally effective with 
others, provided that we make our se- 
lection with discernment and relate 
our topics to the needs of individual 
inquirers. 


The Topical Approach 


Many non-Catholics to-day are dis- 
inclined to consider professedly religious 
subjects. They are often reached 
more easily when we employ the topical 
theme. The apologist selects some 
headline in the daily news, a popular 
movie or a best-seller among the books. 
In the course of his treatment he un- 
earths the spiritual or moral principle 
at its root, and advances the Christian 
solution to the problem that is raised. 

Unfortunately, the man of our day 
views his problems at surface level and 
often regards the really fundamental 
issues of theology as impractical. He 
is more likely to be disturbed regarding 
questions like wages and war than with 
matters like God, sin and grace. He 
has been rendered almost spiritually 
blind by neglect of religion. And we 
must take men where we find them in 
order to lead them where God wishes 
them to be. Now, most of these prob- 
lems do involve religious or moral 
principles. Perhaps they do not di- 
rectly affect the Church as an organ- 
ized religious institution, and may 
seem unrelated to her theological for- 
mularies. However, they do fre- 
quently involve some principle either 
favorable or unfavorable to human 
dignity, one that may advance or re- 
tard elemental justice, or one that 
either supports or weakens some great 
tradition of Western culture. The 
great merit of the topical theme is that 
it provides us with a subject upon 
which men hold pronounced views and 
opinions which they are ready to dis- 
cuss. This provides us with a point 
of entry into the modern secularized 
mentality for the relevancy and co- 
gency of Christian ideas. 

A pastor of my acquaintance re- 
cently conducted an open forum on 
some problems of labor: the living 
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wage, the right to organize and the re- 
sponsibility of wealth. In the develop- 
ment of these themes, however, he led 
his listeners to deeper concerns: the 
dignity of labor, the theological well- 
springs of social justice, the spiritual 
implications of the social teachings of 
the Popes, and the nature and destiny 
of man. Half his audience were non- 
Catholic and, as a result of the course, 
some twenty-five people joined his in- 
quiry class for converts. The various 
Catholic forums throughout the 
country, with their lectures on topics 
of the day and reviews of recent books, 
follow the same technique with similar 
results, 


The Polemic Approach 


In presenting their subject, the 
great missionary apologists employed 
two general methods. One is the po- 
lemic or militant tactic; the other, 
the irenic or friendly approach. Both 
are perfectly legitimate and each has 
served well the cause of truth. The 
apologist must determine astutely 
whether one or the other, or a combina- 
tion of the two, is more suitable to his 
purpose. His deliberations here should 
be swayed neither by a sportive eager- 
ness for combat nor a supine avoid- 
ance of all friction. The rights of 
truth, the needs of souls, the persons, 
issues and attendant circumstances 
should dictate his choice. 

When Newman, dean of later apolo- 
gists, dealt with Achilli and Kingsley, 
he deliberately elected the polemic 
tone. The former had assailed the 
Church, while the latter questioned 
Newman’s integrity, and any show of 
conciliation would have lent color to 
their original: charges. When, on the 
other hand, the Cardinal answered 
Gladstone, he selected the irenic ap- 
proach. The statesman was genu- 


inely apprehensive regarding what he 
thought to be the political implications 
of Papal Infallibility. Furthermore, 
he was beloved by the English people 
and respected for his character, intel- 
ligence and patriotism. Any ill-con- 
sidered personal attack would have 
outraged the nation and imperilled the 
Catholic cause. 

As for ourselves, we must often 
preach unpalatable truths. Besides, 
since we hold convictions that con- 
flict with popular opinion, these will 
often be an explicit or implied criticism 
of an inquirer’s position. This is un- 
avoidable and anticipated by sensible 
people when men of divergent philoso- 
phies meet. When we meet our own 
Achilli or Kingsley, let’s take off the 
kid gloves and battle manfully. We 
should make certain that our decision 
will be vindicated, and that greater 
good will thereby be accomplished. 
Caution will remind us that Christ 
once reprimanded the Sons of Thun- 
der for precipitate indignation, and 
that even a Newman was reluctant to 
enter bitter controversy. But when 
duty prescribes polemics, we will be 
heartened by the example of Christ, 
who could be vehement when truth 
was in jeopardy. 


The Irenic Approach 


This having been said, the writer is 
thoroughly convinced that we should 
confine ourselves, for the most part, to 
the friendly approach. The average 
American is well-intentioned, given 
to fair play and almost completely 
ignorant of Catholic truth. My work 
among non-Catholics began on a 
motor-chapel in the Northwest during 
the Smith-Hoover campaign; then 
and afterwards I came uncomfortably 
close to the crude bigotry of the igno- 
rant and the defter opposition of the 
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educated. But even when the fires of 
intolerance burned highest, it was 
clear that large numbers of our neigh- 
bors remained our friends. One soon 
learns that a handful of bigots can 
usually make more noise than a sin- 
cere multitude who harbor no preju- 
dice. And a cool reconnaissance often 
indicated that it would be wretched 
strategy to go gunning for a few fa- 
natics when larger numbers were 
eager to hear our case. 

The spirit and temper we bring to 
discussion and the tone that results is 
of inestimable importance. Ideas are 
not always judged on their objective 
merits. The manner in which an 
opinion is expounded greatly affects its 
comprehension and either its accept- 
ance or rejection. Error may be 
groomed so attractively as to disguise 
the deformity that ever lurks in un- 
truth. And the highest and most cer- 
tain verities may fail to carry convic- 
tion because of unprepossessing char- 
acteristics in theirexponent. Truth is 
one thing; our capacity to recognize it 
is something else. It is seldom suffi- 
cient to speak one’s mind; we must 
endeavor to evoke the atmosphere in 
which the truth will obtain a fair hear- 
ing. This is especially true of religious 
discussion. Men instinctively feel its 
sacredness and expect it to be con- 
ducted with reverence. They are 
swiftly alienated if it is presented in 
a mood of petulancy or bad temper. 
Even when we must criticize the view 
of another, we have hurt our cause if 
this is done out of a sour, truculent or 
condescending spirit. 


Treatment of Topic 


Since we will much more frequently 
employ the friendly approach, it may 
be of advantage to emphasize three 
cardinal elements of the irenic method: 


(1) Begin With Agreement; (2) Expo- 
sition; (3) Fulfillment. 

St. Paul at the Areopagus is the 
classic illustration of the principle of 
seeking common ground with a lis- 
tener and utilizing this area of agree- 
ment as the point of departure for sub- 
sequent discussion. He acknowledged 
the religious quest of the Athenians, 
welcomed their altar to the Unknown 
God—and claimed it for Christ. St. 
Augustine honored what was good in 
Plato, and Aquinas appropriated what 
was sound in Aristotle. Missioners in 
foreign fields search diligently for 
healthy elements in the customs of a 
people and employ them as connect- 
ing links with the true religion. This 
is but following the method exempli- 
fied in the Incarnation, of meeting 
men where they are, honoring what is 


- good in them and utilizing this as 


means to closer concord. 

“In the first place,’’ advised Blessed 
Peter Favre, even in the days when 
Protestantism was more assertive doc- 
trinally, ‘‘it is necessary that any one 
who desires to be serviceable to heretics 
of the present age should hold them in 
great affection and love them very 
truly, putting out of his heart all 
thoughts and feelings that tend to their 
discredit. The next thing he must do 
is to win their good-will and love by 
friendly intercourse and converse on 
matters about which there is no dif- 
ference between us, taking care to avoid 
all controversial subjects that lead 
to bickering and mutual recrimination. 
The things that unite us ought to be 
the first ground of our approach, not 
the things that keep us apart.’ 


Dispelling Mistaken Views 
Love of truth and of souls impels us 


5 J. Brodrick, S.J., “St. Peter Canisius, 
S.J.,” p. 35. 
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to oppose the actual or potential evil 
in many movements and opinions. 
But it would be unfortunate if we did 
not recognize the good intentions, 
hatred of evil, intelligence and the 
truth or uprightness their adherents 
often reveal. Every false philosophy 
or religion holds some truth captive. 
And their temporary vitality and the 
loyalty of their camp-followers are 
more often due to these sound elements 
than to their errors. Every man has 
in him not only a need of the truth 
but some measure of preparation for 
it. Of course, it would be contempt- 
ible to minimize or ignore essential 
differences, but nothing is gained by 
ignoring the existence of elements we 
hold in common. Wherever we chance 
upon evidences of truth or virtue that 
men have salvaged, these are of God and 
are really a part of our Catholic herit- 
age. We need have no fear approving 
what is actually our own. And many 
men are often nearer to us than they 
themselves realize, and are sometimes 
closer than appearances would lead us 
to suspect. 

We must find some point of contact 
in order to communicate with any man. 
So, the irenist patiently ferrets for 
glimmerings of truth or tokens of no- 
bility; he greets them, approves of 
them, and finds in them an amicable 
basis for discussion. In instructing 
Protestants, for instance, in Tennessee 
farm houses, my confréres often find it 
effective to base their early lessons on 
a well-beloved family Bible. With 
men of an utterly different outlook, 
the skeptics for example, I have found 
it helpful to dwell on the native cau- 
tion regarding unaccustomed ideas 
which the Catholic shares with all sane 
men. 

Once, in a broadcast on Lourdes, I 
devoted some time to Zola’s falsifica- 


tion of one of its cures. Next day, a 
lady under instructions quietly re- 
marked: ‘‘You might better have told 
us more about Lourdes and less about 
Zola.”’ The substantial pertinence of 
that sage observation seems to me to 
be indisputable. 


Elucidation More Effective than 
Refutation 


Refuting objections, marshalling 
proofs, this is part of the apologist’s 
stock-in-trade, but they should not 
overshadow simple explanation. Most 
of our inquirers are incredibly ignorant 
of our aims, teachings and practices, 
and any effort to enlighten them is 
pure gain for the Church and for souls. 
And since platform and pen have so 
often been employed as “‘swords to 
inflict wounds rather than as torches 
to illuminate,’’ the irenist is at pains 
to avoid stressing criticism at the ex- 
pense of elucidation. 

Lincoln, the lawyer, was a master of 
exposition. Often, when he had lu- 
cidly stated the facts of a case and was 
about to begin his argument, we are 
told that judges would stop him with 
the remark: ‘‘Now we will have the 
other side.’”” No argument was needed; 
he had already won his case! In the 
heat of dispute, the point at issue 
sometimes escapes both contestants. 
After temperatures had risen, tempers 
were worn thin, and fisticuffs seemed 
imminent, most men have had the ex- 
perience of pleading: “Kindly allow 
me to state exactly where I stand.” 
If we had begun on that note, the 
bitterness of controversy might have 
been avoided. 


Constructive Exposition 


Exposition is constructive. It leads 
people to our dwelling, rather than-ex- 
pels them from their own. It makes 
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the truth seem a discovery of the lis- 
tener, rather than a conclusion he is 
reluctantly forced to accept. The man 
who says, ‘‘Let me explain,” enjoys an 
immense psychological advantage over 
the one who asserts: “I will now 
prove.”” When we engage to demon- 
strate, we induce people subcon- 
sciously to match wits with us. And 
there are many who never lose an ar- 
gument but never win a convert. Ex- 
planation usually answers most diffi- 
culties, and is often of itself the best 
refutation of false charges. Moreover, 
there is inherent strength in the calm 
statement of Catholic truth, especially 
when uttered with warmth and clarity 
and when it is related to the needs of 
our listener. 

The kingdom of God on earth, the 
Roman Catholic Church, is akin to a 
fabulous treasure or an incomparable 
gem for which a man must pay a great 
price. Conversion, then, entails both 
loss and gain, both renunciation and 
satisfaction. Now, Catholics know 
that the reward is out of all proportion 
to the sacrifice, but it is important 
that we make this equally clear to our 
inquirer. Without glossing over in the 
slightest the prerequisite duties of the 
neophyte, the apologist will do well to 
describe the satisfaction and perfect 
fulfillment that is the result of sincere 
conversion. For a man is less likely to 
count the cost when he knows the value 
of the pearl. 

Our Lord once said: “‘I am come not 
to destroy but to fulfill.”*® And the 
abiding spirit of His disciples is well 
expressed in their joyous claim: “Of 
His fullness we have all received.” 
When Father Ginder wrote his little 
book for non-Catholics he entitled it, 
“Everything to Gain.” And some- 


6 Matt., v. 17. 
7 John, i. 16. 


thing of that commendable insight 
should characterize our own approach. 

The case of a devout Anglican comes 
to mind. She had completed our 
course of instructions and was attend- 
ing a second series of lectures; yet, 
she wavered distressingly on the thres- 
hold of the Church. She was extremely 
reticent but at long last revealed her 
basic difficulty. She labored under the 
delusion that we regarded as counter- 
feit her total relations with God in the 
past. 


Conversion as Fulfillment, Not 
Repudiation 

The notion of fulfillment relieves 
this and many other misconceptions. 
It is immensely reassuring to those 
who make their first halting steps to 
the Church when they know that we 
are not desirous of winning a merely 
factional victory, interested in scoring 
debating points or striving for the per- 
sonal satisfaction of proving them in 
the wrong. Nor is the submission ex- 
acted of converts by the Church de- 
vised merely to humiliate them; 
neither does she require them to jetti- 
son completely the thoughts and prin- 
ciples that were valid sources of light 
and strength in the past. To be sure, 
the Church is the unique institution 
established by Christ for all men; 
and entrance into it necessitates pen- 
ance, humility, a filial submission to 
this divinely designated authority, and 
a repudiation of all that was erroneous 
or irregular in their former life. But 
the Church is Christ’s Mystic Bride 
and the loving Mother of all men. It 
is her deepest wish to unite the scat- 
tered sons of Adam in their Father’s 
house, there to partake of the good 
gifts He provides for His children. 
She yearns to gather all the redeemed 
in a union of faith, hope and love, to 
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cherish them, to protect them and 
lavish upon them the blessings only 
hers to bestow. 

It is especially heartening to many 
to know that they need not—I should 
say, must not—repudiate anything in 
their former life that was really of the 
Spirit of God. They must break only 
with error and evil. If we deny the 
legitimacy of the institution to which 
they were attached, or the mode of 
their religious practice, or the school of 
philosophy to which they adhered, we 
do not question the solid truth they 
may have attained or the genuine 
graces with which they were person- 
ally blessed by God. The actual truth 
they now hold, they retain; but it will 
be taught by the Catholic Church with 
objective certainty; in her hands it 


will be the source of immeasurably 
greater spiritual vitality, and it will 
be held in proper relation to all truth. 
All that they now possess of authentic 
virtue will be honored, but after con- 
version it will be enriched by ten thou- 
sand other truths, principles, graces 
and channels of heavenly blessings 
scarcely ever dreamed by the inquirer. 
Conversion is the flowering, the perfect 
bloom, of the heart’s deepest desire. 

It is the high privilege of every 
Catholic to speak for Christ and for 
Mother Church. To be worthy instru- 
ments in this crusade is to meet the 
most urgent needs of men and the 
unsatisfied yearnings of Christ. And 
any degree of competence we command 
will hasten the day of Christ’s triumph 
in our land. 











Defects in Celebrating Holy Mass 


By EuGENE Doo.Ley, O.M.I. 


The young curate snapped the lock 
of his chalice-box, donned his biretta 
and confessional cloak, and made his 
way across the schoolyard to the rec- 
tory. All the world was rosy to him. 
He had a fine parish as his first assign- 
ment; he had pleasant rooms and 
good living accommodations, and he 
had a wonderful pastor, too. Other 
men in his Ordination class had been 
sent to miserable sections of the city, 
but he had struck it lucky, because he 
had been assigned to a well-organized 
and smoothly running establishment. 
His days-off were neatly arranged, his 
duties not onerous, and all-in-all he 
was sitting on top of the clerical world. 
People were still telling him that they 
liked his sermon ‘‘last Sunday at the 
11 o’clock Mass,” and he had not yet 
summoned the courage to tell them 
that he really had the 9 o’clock Mass 
last Sunday, and it must have been 
some other Father in the house. 

As he sat at table with his breakfast 
before him, the pastor came in with 
the mail, and a few words of idle chat- 
ter passed between them for a brief 
moment. 

“Gosh, I’m lucky, Father,’”’ spoke 
the younger man finally. “I am very 
glad that I was assigned here, and I 
hope I can show my gratitude by 
always being on the job properly. I 
hope you'll tell me right away in case 
I am making any mistakes. Set me 
right immediately, won’t you, Father? 
I’ll consider it a favor.”’ 

“Do you really mean that, young 
man, or are they just words, words, 
words? In my. day I’ve met many 


people who said things like that, but 
as soon as someone did ‘put them 
right,’ there was a battle-royal.”’ 

“No, honestly, Father, I really 
mean it. If you see me making any 
mistakes, tell me right away. I'll 
consider it a favor.” 

“Well, young man, you asked for 
it! I was waiting for an opening like 
this to say some things to you, and I 
suppose this is as good a time as any 
to say them. 

- “Remember, son, that we have a 
fine parish here. Many of the people 
have attended Catholic or secular 
colleges, and I think that most of the 
others have gone through high school. 
For years we have been preaching good 
sermons to them on Sundays, and they 
have come to know when things are 
being done rightly, and they also know 
when things are being done the other 
way. They know when sermons are 
properly prepared, and consequently 
I think you will find that, if you hur- 
riedly get a sermon ready for them on 
Saturday night after Confessions, the 
only man you fool is yourself. 

“But that is not what I wanted to 
say to you, Father. Rather I’d like to 
take you at your humble word, and 
point out a few of the things you are 
doing at the altar that I wish you 
would correct in the future. Perhaps 
the altar and the Mass are all still very 
new to you, but remember please that 
I have a strict view about the perfec- 
tion of services that are performed 
within the sanctuary. In this church, 
I want all the services executed prop- 
erly and smoothly and beautifully, be- 
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cause I think that is the only way that 
God wants to be honored. Be humble 
enough, good Benjamin, to accept 
some reminders of the mistakes you 
are making at the Holy Table of the 
Mass. Remember you asked for it, so 
here it is! 


Defects in Preparation for Mass 


“It is a defect condemned by the 
Roman Ritual to chat with people in 
the sacristy while preparing for Mass, 
or while donning or doffing the vest- 
ments. It is a defect not to say the 
prayers set for the donning of the vest- 
ments, and you will please note, 
Father, that there is only one ‘Amen,’ 
and that comes after the last vestment 
only. 

“Sometimes you don the alb im- 
properly, too. It should be lifted over 
the head, first of all, and then the right 
arm and the left arm are inserted in 
the sleeves. Please don’t don the alb 
as though it were some kind of pull-on 
sweater. Holy things are to be 
handled holily, remember! When you 
put on the stole, fold it so that the 
left side is under the right side, in 
front of the breast. I have seen you 
wear it in the wrong way, son! Itisa 
defect also to wear the stole so high 
and chasuble so low that the people 
can see a gap of some inches between 
the stole and the chasuble, as the 
chasuble is allowed to slip down. The 
rule is this: the chasuble ought to 
cover the cross on the back of the 
stole. Priests who allow the chasuble 
to slip down are guilty of a defect. 
They make the services less beautiful 
or even ugly. 

“‘And another thing, Father! Please 
do not stroll around the sacristy in 
your vestments while waiting for the 
moment to start the Mass. Please an- 
chor yourself at the vestment case, and 


{ 


stay there. I have seen some priests 
smoking, as they wait for the time of 
Mass, but this is so unspeakably 
wrong that, if you cannot see the in- 
congruity and crudity of such an act, 
Father, I shall not even bother to stop 
and argue with you. I think every 
priest should have the right to smoke, 
but I don’t think any priest needs a 
smoke that much. 

“We had a priest here one time who 
used to walk towards the altar holding 
the chalice in his left hand, but swing- 
ing his right arm free, in pump-handle 
fashion. That was wrong, of course. 
There is only one place for the right 
hand, and that is on top of the burse. 

“Some priests are fidgety, I know, 
but please don’t become as they are. 
On the altar a priest should not be 
rubbing his eyes, scratching his head, 
blowing his nose, or performing any 
other actions that have proper place 
elsewhere. Accidents will happen to 
any man, I know, but try to avoid 
these as much as possible. 

“Saying a Mass without a server is 
forbidden by every ritual book that I 
know. Only exceptionally is such a 
Mass tolerated. Personally I marvel 
at those who totally disregard this ex- 
plicit regulation. Something’s wrong 
somewhere, because the books are very 
clear on the matter. I think it’s a mat- 
ter for confession. Please don’t try to 
justify yourself by pointing to the bad 
example that others have given. If 
you can find any liturgist who allows 
the indiscriminate celebration of Mass 
without a server, I’ll publish his opin- 
ions at the next Diocesan Conference. 
The fact is that a// authors say the con- 
trary, and anyone who denies that 
truth is wrong. To offer an occasional 
Mass without a server, because of a 
temporary local emergency, is allowed 
by some kindly disposed rubricists 
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(though others vehemently deny that 
limited privilege), but there is no one 
who dares to justify the regular and 
steady custom that some careless men 
have. Remember, I would not be so 
insistent if I were not positive. 


Defects in Ceremonies 


“T notice, too, that some of your ac- 
tions at the Holy Table need a bit of 
correction. Make the sign of the cross 
properly upon yourself, and not by a 
mere wave into the air. And when you 
are supposed to kiss the altar, kiss it— 
and don’t merely wave your head at it. 
Let the server have time to finish his 
responses, too. Don’t rush him. 
Please check up on your proper bows, 
too. If the rubrics call for a profound 
bow, don’t be satisfied with a mere nod. 
When you genuflect to adore the Host, 
draw your foot straight back to the 
rear, so that your genuflection is 
straight. Some clerics genuflect side- 
ways, just as they kiss the altar side- 
ways. These things are defects, and 
the rubrics don’t want them done. 

“The position of the extended hands 
during the oration is important, and 
it is often distorted by some thought- 
less gentlemen. The arms should be 
opened and extended about the width 
of the body, and the palms of the two 
hands ought to be faced towards each 
other. If a man stands with. his hands 
opened in such a way that his palms 
are faced toward the tabernacle, he is 
doing something wrong, just as he is 
also doing something wrong if he 
holds his hands as high as his shoulders. 
If the two hands are folded at the 
breast, then opened and extended 
naturally, they will ordinarily be in 
the right position. Let your gestures 
be smooth-flowing, not jerky. Some 
young priests are too stiff in their hand 
gestures and body motions. The ru- 


brics desire actions done smoothly and 
flowingly. One action seems to float 
into another, if done properly. Mathe- 
matically-square corners are not 
smooth motions on the altar, and hence 
a cleric would be wise to make his acts 
graceful rather than military. The 
celebrant should walk, not strut. 

“Sometimes, Father, you stay kneel- 
ing for a brief moment when you are 
genuflecting. This is not correct. Go 
down smoothly, and come up smoothly, 
without waiting for a rest when you are 
down on the floor. It may seem devo- 
tion, but it is not good liturgy. Asa 
matter of fact, that old conflict be- 
tween devotion and liturgy should 
never exist at all. It is never allowed 
to break liturgical laws just to further 
your devotion. The rubrics contem- 
plate proper devotion; and if you do 
what they demand, you will be making 
no mistakes. Don’t add anything; 
don’t subtract anything. Just do what 
the books says. Don’t try to improve 
on the Mass by adding your private de- 
votions to it. 

“At the Offertory, some men seem 
naturally clumsy or crude. Please 
don’t scrub the chalice too vigorously 
when preparing it for the wine. Do it 
gently and gracefully. Remember, 
too, that at the Offertory of the host 
you must look down at the host itself, 
but at the Offertory of the chalice 
you will look up at the crucifix. Some 
men have no innate gracefulness to their 
hands, either, and they find it difficult 
to make the proper signs of the cross 
with their hands over the species. 
They spoil a beautiful ceremony by 
crude wavings of their loose fingers 
over the host and the chalice, when in 
reality they should be making sepa- 
rate and distinct crosses over the 
proper species at the proper moment. 
It will take only a moment longer to 
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form the proper crosses, Father; so 
please try to form them correctly. 

“In days gone by, there were some 
hale and hearty old clerics who were 
not above wetting their fingers to fa- 
cilitate the turning of pages in the 
Missal. We laugh at them nowadays. 
but we forget to laugh at the modern 
clerics of these days who still strike 
their breasts three times while saying 
the Sanctus. This is wrong, of course. 

“‘Remember that the words of Con- 
secration are to be said silently, not 
sibilantly. All mannerisms at that 
moment are unpardonable, and no 
celebrant should twist or turn his body, 
or repeat the words, or sigh deeply, or 
extend his right toe to the rear so that 
he may be ready to make a speedy 
genuflection afterwards. The Host 
and the Chalice must be raised slowly 
and gently, so that both may be seen 
by the people attending the Mass. It 
seems strange that such a simple act 
as this can be twisted and tortured 
into so many misdeeds. Some over- 
devout and extra-liturgical souls will 
elevate the Host, and hold it aloft for 
some moments, so that the people may 
see it. This is wrong, because the 
Host should be raised slowly and low- 
ered slowly, and not held aloft for any 
space of time at all. The same is true 
of the Chalice, too. 


Avoidance of Mannerisms and Oddities 


‘“‘The old Irish people used to smile 
at each other in days gone by, when a 
priest would not hold the Host or the 
Chalice high enough for the people to 
see them. Remember the rubrics, son! 
The Church wants the priest to lift the 
Consecrated Species so that the people 
may see them, not that the priest him- 
self may see them! Some priests make 
it impossible for their parishioners to 
see the Host and the Chalice, because 


they lift the Species only as high as 
their own eyes and head, and the people 
sitting behind them and lower cannot 
possibly see through the priest’s head. 
Why did the old Irish smile at such 
priests? Because, Father, there was a 
silly superstition that this was a sign 
that the priest was in the state of 
mortal sin! Silly, isn’t it? But look 
out for it! Don’t give anyone the 
chance to smirk at you. Do things 
rightly. 

“The tone of the prayers is already 
set by the rubrics, Father. Some men 
have mannerisms, both in the confes- 
sional and on the altar, and they start 
their prayers in a loud voice which 
gradually diminishes and fades away 
into a groan or a mumble. This is no 
way to say prayers properly, especially 
when a man is praying as representa- 
tive of the Catholic Faith. A priest 
on the altar is the ambassador of God, 
and he ought to keep his personal man- 
nerisms and oddities down to an ab- 
solute minimum. 

“Keep your eyes where they belong, 
too. It is reprehensible to stare at the 
congregation while saying the Dominus 
vobiscum. The eyes should be down- 
cast at that time, just as the eyes 
should also be downcast and fixed on 
the Host during the Pater Noster. 

“Personal mannerisms are explicitly 
forbidden by the rubrics, and it is odd 
to note how explicitly some of them 
are mentioned. For instance, a priest 
is not supposed to use too little or too 
much care in collecting the fragments of 
the Host that perchance lie upon the 
corporal after Communion. Reason- 
able care is to be taken, but this is 
exceeded by priests who are either 
careless or scrupulous. It is wrong 
also to make any smacking noise with 
the mouth or lips when consuming the 
Precious Blood. These things are 
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mannerisms that are abhorrent, and 
they ought to be avoided. 

“When you read the orations out of 
the Missal, be sure to finish them, even 
to the last Per Christum Dominum 
nostrum, before you start back to- 
wards the middle of the altar. Don’t 
be finishing your prayers as you walk 
back towards the center. The rubrics 
don’t like that sort of thing. 

“T notice that some young Fathers 
forget to turn back towards the altar 
when they say the Benedicamus Dom- 
ino. Remember your rubrics, young 
man! Face the congregation for the 
Ite Missa Est, but face the altar for the 
Benedicamus Domino. 


Conclusion of Mass 


“Some good authors think it wise 
to leave the covered chalice resting 
upon the altar during the final prayers 
in the vernacular; others think that 
the priest may hold it in his hands at 
that time. I won’t argue with you 
about it, though personally I feel that 
the chalice should be left on the altar. 
At any rate, you will never make any 
mistakes if you leave it there. The 
prayers may be said either on the top 
step or on the lowest step of the altar. 
Either is allowed. 

“The poor birettas these days are 
being given sad treatment. No matter 
how vociferously some men will voice 
their dislike and distaste for wearing 
birettas, the plain liturgical fact is 
that the laws insist upon a priest wear- 
ing one going to and from the altar 
of Holy Mass. The first thing he 
should do on arriving at the altar is to 
remove the biretta, and the last thing 
he does before leaving at the end is to 
don it again. I know well that some 
priests never wear a biretta, but I can- 
not understand how they project 
their own likes and dislikes so far as to 


say that there’s no law governing — 


birettas in the first place. Thereisa 
law, Father, clear-cut and keen. 
Please never allow yourself to become 
careless in this regard. I have seen oc- 
casions where one Father did not have 
his biretta at hand, and this neglect of 
a simple liturgical law caused the 
other two Fathers at a Solemn Mass to 
go without their birettas, even though 
they had them handy. One man’s 
carelessness thus affected two other 
men. 

“Back in the sacristy, please re- 
member to remove your vestments 
properly. Except when the vestments 
are black in color, remember to kiss 
the crosses on the stole, maniple and 
amice. A liturgical kiss is not an 
audible smack, either; it is a mere 
touch of the lips to the object. And 
please, Father, remember to remove 
the alb in the proper manner. Don’t 
pull it off as though it were some kind 
of old sweater. Do it this way: 
while it still rests on your shoulders, 
remove the right (or the left) arm from 
its sleeve, then pull the alb easily over 
your head, and finally remove the 
other arm from its sleeve. This is a 
graceful way to remove it, and it is the 
only proper way. Incidentally, it is 
the proper way to remove your sur- 
plice, too; and as long as you are 
learning it yourself now, be sure to 
teach it to your altar boys. The right 
way may be a bit unfamiliar and 
strange at first, but the wrong way is 
clumsy and awkward all the time. Be- 
sides that, the wrong way is ugly, and 
the Church does not like anything 
ugly or awkward associated with the 
altar or the sanctuary. 

“‘Dear Father, you asked for this ad- 
vice, so I am giving it to you. I want 
nothing more than beautiful and litur- 
gical services in my parish church here, 
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and I don’t want anyone mussing up 


the beauty of the service that belongs 
in God’s House, even though the errors 
be made in good faith.”’ 


Grateful Acceptance of Criticisms 


The curate was sitting absorbed in 
the words that flowed from the pastor’s 
mouth, and he lost not a single thought 
that came from his lips. When the 
older man had finished speaking, there 
was a moment of bashfulness before 
the curate spoke. His voice was eager 
and grateful. 

“Thank you very much, Father! I 
appreciate deeply the advice and the 


criticisms you have given me. I knew 
I’d make some mistakes as a new cu- 
rate, but I’m afraid I did not fully real- 
ize how raw a cleric Iam. Thanks for 
being patient with me! I want to be 
‘a worthy dispenser of the mysteries of 
God,’ and I assure you that you will 
always find me willing and ready to 
take advice or correction. Please 
don’t be timid about correcting me, 
because I value the words of advice 
and warnings you give me. I want to 
be a good priest, and I want to say 
Mass properly—so, anytime I make 
blunders, I’d appreciate your telling 
me about them. I’m not fooling, 
either. I really mean it!’’ 














The Youth Chaplain 


By THE LATE KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


X. Organizing Apostolic Groups 


The imprudence of promoting rec- 
reational physical activities almost ex- 
clusively ought to be evident to every 
Youth Chaplain. Nothing substantial 
can be gained by this, but much good 
may be left undone. It is a fallacy to 
think that, if a parish does not pro- 
vide recreation, youth will have to get 
along without any. Nor is dangerous 
recreation the inevitable alternative 
for parish entertainment. On the 
other hand, it is a truth that, if pa- 
rishioners do not work together for the 
spiritual formation of youth, a primary 
duty is neglected. Unless this forma- 
tion is done continually, the basis for 
morality may be gradually swept away 
or at least considerably weakened. 
It may well be conceded that substan- 
tial good can be done by example and 
the removal of external obstacles to 
virtue, but the sources of evil lie 
within a man, and these may cause 
more evil and harm within a few 
minutes than years of merely preven- 
tive work could obviate. Occasions 
and temptations may come from with- 
out, but all wickedness comes from 
within a man (Mark, vii. 21-23). 
Serious-minded chaplains realize that 
this is true, and have become convinced 
that efficacious remedies for what we 
deplore in youth must come from 
within. Others overlook the necessity 
of this, and apply their own ideas, in- 
stead of the unalloyed Christian ideals. 
However, it seems that all would choose 
a better way if they could find it. 


A short time ago, Pope Pius XII re- 
ceived the report of the Scouts in 
Italy. As usual, it must have been a 
glorious one. Thereafter, the Holy 
Father addressed a letter to the clerical 
leaders assembled at the 1946 Na- 
tional Convention. In this letter he 
stressed two points. He wrote that 
(1) “leaders must use every oppor- 
tunity to train their charges in self- 
control,”’ and (2) ‘“‘make them under- 
stand that the true joy of life consists 
in serving God with the help of useful 
and simple things.’’ This instruction 
applies indirectly to all Youth Chap- 
lains, whether their organization is for 
boys or girls. Old-fashioned as this 
advice may seem to be, the Pope did 
not neglect to repeat it in the present 
age. Unfortunately, his admonition 
was not widely reprinted in the Catho- 
lic press. 

Although the spiritual should per- 
meate Christian life, it is not always 
easy to introduce some religious ac- 
tivity into a secular group. Changes or 
additions of this kind should come 
rather from the members than from 
the chaplain. A dictatorial procedure 
will be ineffective, especially with 
seniors, unless the adolescents have 
been prepared for it by a previous in- 
doctrination. Interest must first be 
created; benefits, temporal as well as 
spiritual, should be shown; ideals 
should be presented, and the choice of 
activities seemingly left to the group. 
However, the chaplain will have to 
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suggest a limited variety, and will 
prudently emphasize those activities 
which he considers most useful and 
practical. Without a previous sug- 
gestion, the chaplain’s question as to 
what could and should be done, 
might arouse among youth a demand 
for more of the very activities which 
the chaplain wants to reduce or elimi- 
nate. , 
Why Consult the Adolescents on 
Program? 

But, then, why ask the adolescents 
at all? In order to emphasize the fact 
that they had part in the selection, and 
therefore ought to be more willing to 
coéperate. Another reason is to en- 
able the chaplain to detect how much 
interest there is in higher things, and 
what individuals might be suitable 
for leaders of certain activities to be 
undertaken. Of course, the abolition 
of all recreation and amusement is not 
advisable. These activities may serve 
as an incentive or to provide relaxation. 
Without lubrication no machine will 
continue to run. If there seems to be 
no hope of elevating existing groups, 
it might be better to form new ones 
and gradually draw upon the member- 
ship of the first. 

According to the mind of the Popes 
and the example of other countries (as 
explained in our third article), all cul- 
tural activities should become aposto- 
lates. An apostolate, in the sense used 
here, means the spreading of truth for 
the purpose of promoting good or of 
preventing or correcting evil. Its pri- 
mary objective is the improvement of 
faith and morals with the byproduct 
of correcting temporal disorders. Al- 
though apostolates may and should 
be exercised by individuals, a group 
may be preferable for several reasons. 
A group is easier to prepare; there is 
mutual encouragement and counsel, 


a wider influence can be exercised, and 
the work required may be distributed. 
Christ Himself followed this method. 
Furthermore, group work has the ad- 
vantage of receiving the blessing and 
mandatum of the Ordinary, and so en- 
ters into the ranks of formal Catholic 
Action. Catholic Actionists, being 
supposed to work among those of their 
own state in life and society, will often 
find opportunities where a personal 
talk will do great good to those that 
do not attend sermons, or are not even 
Christians. 

Most of the apostolates, religious 
as well as socio-economic, require spe- 
cial training in order to be fruitful for 
others and the apostles themselves. 
This training should embrace particu- 
lar knowledge, technique, some apol- 
getics and background, combined with 
encouragement and motivation. A 
warning that the evil only, and rarely 
the evil-doers, should be attacked, may 
not be out of place. 


Formation of Apostolic Groups 


The formation of apostolic groups 
may take the following steps. 

I. Whether the change from a mere 
social or recreational group to some- 
thing better is possible or not, the 
formation of apostolates should never- 
theless be attempted. Not much can 
be lost by the effort. A loss of some 
temporal benefits should not deflect 
the chaplain. 

The Youth Chaplain who is willing 
to start an apostolate may select from 
different methods of procedure. He 
may follow the example of Christ, who 
chose His Apostles and took them apart 
from the multitude for special instruc- 
tions. The Apostles as well as their 
early successors followed this plan. 
In this way they trained not only the 
members of the hierarchical priest- 
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hood, but also lay apostles of both 
sexes. Imitating this example, the 
chaplain may with the pastor’s con- 
sent and practical advice invite some 
prospective candidates for a consulta- 
tion. Whether he should confer with 
these candidates individually or as a 
group, depends much on circumstances 
and the kind of apostolate he has se- 
lected. A group meeting may seem 
to be a time-saver, but the approach 
to individuals weeds out unsuitable 
material from the beginning, and gives 
those who have been found suitable a 
share in forming or enlarging a group. 
Not all apostolates require large num- 
bers. 

Some recommend the calling of a 
general meeting or a call for volunteers 
by an announcement from the pulpit 
or an invitation in the parish bulletin. 
However, this method may convene 
many without achieving the desired 
effect. Adolescents are not sufficiently 
prepared by the mere reading or hear- 
ing of announcements. Mental prob- 
lems or questions may arise without a 
chance of being solved. 

Another method, which is easier, is 
followed when the chaplain himself 
inaugurates an apostolate and invites 
helpers or associates. The step from 
one apostolate to another is not so diffi- 
cult, and is often quite natural. 


Preparation of Selected Group 

Having made up his mind and se- 
lected one or other activity, the chap- 
lain will start the indoctrination of the 
selected group. This instruction 
should confine itself to a specific apos- 
tolate, and should take the following 
steps: 

(1) the securing of attention and 
interest; 

(2) a statement of the objective and 
the arousing of enthusiasm about it; 


(3) emphasis on the great need for 
the work; 

(4) submission of a plan for its exe- 
cution. 


Each step deserves a separate con- 
sideration. 

(1) In only few instances will it 
be advisable to announce the definite 
subject and object of the talk at the 
very beginning. Being constantly 
surrounded by a completely secular- 
ized world, having no thoughts about 
higher things, and being therefore but 
little interested in purely religious 
matters, young people need something 
challenging to awaken them to the im- 
portance of the things to come. For 
example, if the promotion of the 
Christian outlook on life is the purpose 
in view, the topic might be introduced 
somewhat as follows: 


“Secularism entered France with 
the revolution in 1789, and caused a 
decline of Christianity. The conse- 
quences were that to-day out of the 
forty million baptized. Catholic 
Frenchmen not twelve million are 
really practising their religion. In 
the United States the disintegration 
of Christianity in general was much 
more rapid. The number of people 
who have only an obscure notion of 
God and His service is far greater 
than the number of those who still 
hold a definite religious belief. To 
a great extent, this was brought 
about by our secularized public 
education system. Even many 
Catholics, affected by this educa- 
tion, have come to prefer unhesitat- 
ingly the material to the spiritual 
in all the phases of their daily life. 
The greatest misfortune is that 
those affected by secularism do not 
realize what has happened and do 
not care... .” 


From this or a similar introduction 


one could easily progress to other great 
evils and illustrate them by examples. 
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An instruction that is purely negative 
will be of no avail unless the positive 
truth is also emphasized. It is a trend 
of our time that this positive part is 
much neglected; however, not only 
religious but also social and political 
problems should be introduced against 
a spiritual background. The Bible, 
church history and archeology offer 
excellent material for this purpose. 


Catholic Action or a Social Racket? 


II. The second step in the prepara- 
tion for group work is to indicate that 
religion will play a prominent part in 
the activities. It must be impressed 
upon the adolescents that only persons 
who do not realize its significance, 
beauty and reasonableness for all 
phases of human life, are unconcerned 
about the contents of religion. Re- 
ligion solves many problems of per- 
sonal and social life; it affords en- 
couragement, strength and consola- 
tion in the struggles of life, and pours 
sunshine and happiness into this valley 
of tears without any undesirable con- 
sequences. Many great figures of the 
past and present who are greatly ex- 
tolled for their achievements, were or 
are in reality spiritual cripples, be- 
cause they have not known or realized 
the end for which the world and all it 
contains were created. It is evident 
that the lack of a true and practical 
Catholic conviction is the greatest ob- 
stacle to an apostolate of reform, be- 
cause such an apostle will be immedi- 
ately confronted with the words: 
“Physician, heal thyself!’ 

For this and other reasons, Catholic 
Action often degenerates into a mere 
racket, with muth noise and no appre- 
ciable results. Occasionally, much 
time and energy are wasted on objec- 
tives that are hopeless and opposed 
to all experience. In many of the 


activities undertaken the main point is 
overlooked. For example, there is 
often no distinction drawn between 
Catholics and others. All people may 
be more or less alike as physical per- 
sons, but there is one fact which makes 
Catholics entirely different spiritually 
from all the rest. Catholics are mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
They alone, as long as they remain in 
union with Christ’s Vicar on earth, are 
heirs of the full fruits of the Redemp- 
tion. They alone constitute the 
Church of Christ, and as a whole 
share in its indestructibility. They 
alone enjoy the fullness of the Holy 
Spirit, sent from above to watch, 
guide and preserve the Church; He is 
well able to fulfill this task, and needs 
for this purpose neither our aid nor 
our counsel. In fact, He brooks no in- 
terference from any quarter. The 
recent wars and persecutions raging 
in Christian countries do not militate 
against this truth. None of the na- 
tions suffered innocently. History 
teaches that, whenever the Chosen 
People of either Covenant turned for 
help to others and neglected God, they 
were visited with physical evils, either 
as a punishment or for their correc- 
tion and purification. So far a few 
countries may have escaped the 
scourge of God, but to foretell that 
retribution will come, perhaps in the 
near future, needs no gift of prophecy. 

However, this must be remembered 
that, although the Church Militant is 
always neutral in worldly politics, she 
is strongly belligerent for the rule of 
Christ the King. In this réle she acts 
for the individual members of the 
Church, who have no guarantee of 
personal indefectibility. Every Chris- 
tian must fight his personal battles, 
for which he will receive the kingdom of 
heaven as a crown. He must also as- 
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sist others in reaching heaven. It is 
an axiom that he who neglects the 
soul of his neighbor, neglects his own 
soul. Hence the demand for the 
apostolate. To remove the mental 
objection of some hearers that the 
laity cannot do much in this line, the 
chaplain may explain the significance 
of the Sacraments of Confirmation, 
Matrimony and the Royal Priesthood 
—how well the laity are spiritually 
equipped for the apostolate by these 
Sacraments, and whatever else is lack- 
ing can be easily supplied. 

The Youth Chaplain will explain 
these things not in an apologetic but in 
a straightforward manner—in a man- 
ner that leaves no doubt as to his own 
convictions. Acting thus he may be 
surprised to find how enthusiastic 
adolescents become. The very fact 
that it is not a president who drafts 
their service but Christ Himself (for 
coéperation in His all-saving cam- 
paign), adds not a little to the willing- 
ness of adolescents to do something. 
After all, sinfulness and thoughtless- 
ness do not eliminate the enlightening 
grace from above. 

III. In order to preserve and 
strengthen the basis of enthusiasm, an 
exposition might follow on the abso- 
lute necessity of religious principles 
in practically all human endeavors, 
especially in promoting Christian liv- 
ing. This thesis is not difficult to 
establish, because action following the 
free will of man must conform to jus- 
tice and charity. Practical or con- 
vinced Catholicity is the best form of 
self-preservation and of preserving the 
faith in others. 

A remarkable news item appeared in 
the press on September 9, 1946. After 
many years of social and recreational 
work among youth, the board of edu- 
cation of Jersey City established a 


bureau of special service on a religious 
basis. It was seemingly an immediate 
success. The report reads in part: 


“Fifteen years of research have 
moved the bureau’s operation from 
a theoretical to a proved practical 
result. Commitments of children 
to reform institutions, which used 
to number more than 500 annually, 
have been reduced to almost the 
vanishing point.... The city has 
gone through the war with a re- 
markable record in the prevention 
of juvenile deliquency. 
bureau set spiritual and moral values 
as the cornerstones of its activities.” 


This new and radically different ap- 
proach by civil authorities to the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency was rec- 
ommended for extension by the U. S. 
Attorney. Here is a case where some 
of the children of light can learn from 
the children of the world. It is a pity 
that the experience did not come at an 
earlier date. 


Important Role of Laity in Apostolate 


The Youth Chaplain will stress the 
part of the laity in the various apos- 
tolates, and how reasonable is the de- 
mand on their time and efforts. At 
first sight, this task may not seem to 
be difficult, but there may be miscon- 
ceptions and other barriers to over- 
come. Many of our adolescents be- 
lieve, like adults, that the spread of 
religious doctrines and principles is 
the exclusive work of priests and Re- 
ligious. The many pronouncements 
of the Popes have either not come to 
their notice, or have not been consid- 
ered as being of any special concern of 
theirs. They see and hear so many 
things about the improvement of all 
kinds of conditions by professionals 
that they are satisfied that the world 
can get along without their codpera- 
tion. They do not realize that, while 
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much social work is being done in gen- 
eral, little of it is of any particular 
value for youth. 

Nowadays it becomes more and more 
self-evident that priests cannot do 
the missionary work alone—not so 
much for lack of time as on account of 
peculiar conditions. Many people are 
not reached by the priest, because they 
miss Mass or do not attend special 
sermons and instructions. Catholic 
adolescent minds have been often so 
upset by adverse influences that they 
no longer have a regard for the truth, 
believing that there is another side to 
everything. Moral skepticism and 
religious liberalism have spread widely. 
Consequently, well-instructed young 
Catholics will not only protect them- 
selves, but will also often find an op- 
portunity to enlighten and correct 
others. Here is where the lay aposto- 
late of boys and girls begins. Much 
can be done by Catholics in their own 
sphere of life by talking to their com- 
panions, because this is but rarely 
taken amiss. The same things, if said 
by a priest, might result in a long es- 
trangement. This may be particularly 
the case if non-Catholics are con- 
cerned. Adolescents will readily un- 
derstand all this. 

In the early Church, the Gospel was 
spread rapidly by laymen talking to 
one another, and the exercise of the 
Christian lay apostolate made the 
pagans exclaim: ‘Behold how they 
love each other!’ Although the prepa- 
ration for this kind of Catholic Action 
requires some little sacrifices, its ac- 
tual exercise may not be troublesome. 


Objective Should Be Positive, Not 
Negative 


IV. The last step before launching 
activities is to show the need of doing 
something towards promoting good or 
resisting harmful things of special local 


or wider importance. It is easier to 
find cogent reasons for doing something 
that is positively good than for mitigat- 
ing or eradicating evils. For example, 
well-instructed Catholics are not de- 
ceived by communist propagandists. 
On the other hand, the promotion of 
“democracy”’ will, owing to the differ- 
ent interpretations of its meaning, 
not obstruct the progress of atheistic 
Communism. What is needed is, not 
an anti-communist drive, but an expo- 
sition of atheism and its evaluation by 
religious principles. The case is simi- 
lar with de-nazification. The strange 
behavior of the educational commit- 
tees and censors sent to Europe clearly 
emphasizes this need. In an almost ex- 
clusively Catholic region, Catholic 
schools and the printing of Catholic 
books were not licensed on the ground 
that both were not “democratic’’ be- 
cause they were not suitable for every- 
body. American public education is a 
rather poor commodity to export. Not 
even Communists are afraid of it. 

There is a patent need for spreading 
religion quietly in order to avoid an 
unwelcome resistance. However, the 
American trend is to create needs. All 
advertising is done to create demands 
and it is marvellously successful. It 
took less than forty years to enslave 
half the civilized world to cigarette 
smoking. Many things like razor 
blades, silk stockings and other con- 
veniences, practically unknown some 
decades ago, have become necessaries 
of life almost as great as chewing gum! 
The extensive advertising of religion 
and its demands would not be equally 
successful, because the things of the 
spirit have no carnal appeal. But this 
does not mean that publicity is not 
needed; it only means that it must be 
of the right kind. 

The most surprising tendency of our 
times is the application of big business 
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methods to the inauguration and 
spread of fundamentally religious ac- 
tivities. As a rule, the procedure is 
like this. A certain good or evil fre- 
quently mentioned in the newspapers 
is selected as the objective. Publicists 
are engaged to emphasize the extent 
of an evil or to point out in glowing 
terms the good that may be expected. 
Everybody becomes interested, and a 
number of big names are procured to 
form the background. Nobody asks 
how all the promises are to be fulfilled. 
At this point the “experts” enter with 
the first question: ‘Lord, what is our 
reward?” Yes, ways and means must 
be provided, naturally. After years of 
trial practical results are seldom evi- 
dent. 


Volunteers Do Truly Significant Work 


Christ told His followers what the 
reward would be, but He spoke to 
volunteers. Large organizations can- 
not operate without funds, whether 
they be secular or religious, philan- 
thropic or charitable. But the real and 
truly significant work must be done by 
volunteers. There is no single working 
force as large as the combined apostolic 
groups in every parish would be. 
The Apostles went out without scrip 
and staff, and their labors reached 
gradually the confines of the earth. 
Their reward was exceedingly great. 
Some of these things may appear as 
foolish as starting a new world mani- 
festo with the words: ‘Blessed are the 
poor in spirit.” 

To avoid misunderstanding, it must 
be pointed out that the above expo- 
sition does not refer to apostolic works 
organized by the Church or Hierarchy. 
They refer only to the many groups 


that were started with great promises 
and accomplished practically nothing. 

The Youth Chaplain will keep this 
in mind. Real religious needs exist 
everywhere. He will not promise to re- 
form the world. The saving of one 
soul or the bringing back of one lost 
sheep is a great work. It may not 
bring him earthly honors, but it will 
bring everlasting joy. Some chap- 
lains may not be over-enthusiastic 
about a reward in the distant future, 
but even a long life is comparatively 
short. Moreover, our whole life is 
based on the hope of reaching heaven, 
and this is, in fact, the only reason 
for our existence. 

Much was said in this chapter that 
may seem to be superfluous for the 
preparation intended, but in reality 
this is not the case. Much was in- 
serted for the reason of promoting 
thought and the asking of questions. 
The chaplain should not present every- 
thing in one’ meeting, and should re- 
serve about one-half the time for 
questioning and for discussing the 
several points. Youth must see things 
clearly; otherwise an adolescent can- 
not ask an intelligent question nor 
take a part in a discussion of the pres- 
ent kind. For these reasons some 
material has been added to prepare 
the chaplain to meet a variety of sug- 
gestions that may be offered. The 
leading thought during the whole pe- 
riod of preparation is: “Whatever we 
are going to do will be based on re- 
ligious principles, with the predomi- 
nant objective of doing good to the whole 
Christian person.” 

Nothing has as yet been said of a 
definite plan and program but this 
will be done in the following chapter. 
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Catholic Action Means Catholic Living 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D 


The Encyclical on Catholic Action 
was given to the Catholic world on 
June 29, 1931. From the date of pub- 
lication of this document of Pope 
Pius XI, ‘““Non abbiamo bisogno,” a 
rich literature has grown around the 
subject of the lay apostolate. A re- 
cent contribution to this literature is 
“The Religious and Catholic Action,” 
privately published (1947) by the 
authors, the Reverend Stephen Anderl 
and Sister M. Ruth, F.S.P.A. The 
great purpose of this work is to ac- 
quaint Religious men and women with 
the privilege and the responsibility that 
are theirs, especially in the réle of 
Christian teachers, to form the souls 
of youth and to prepare them to accept 
the . challenge of the apostolate. 
‘“‘Whether or not there will be a body 
of apostles available for Catholic 
Action,” writes Bishop McGavick in 
his Foreword, “depends in a large 
measure on the efforts of the Religious 
in (our) schools. That is why the 
Popes have repeatedly expressed the 
desire that the Religious use to advan- 
tage the opportunities of their position 
for the forming of these lay apostles so 
necessary for the Church’s mission in 
our age, the winning back of the masses 
to her fold.” 


Catholic Action Is Not a Modern ° 
Expedient 
Catholic Action is not something 
new in the Church. It is evident from 
a study of the pontifical documents of 
the four Popes immediately preceding 


Pius XI that they certainly recognized 
the utility of the lay apostolate to help 
the divine mission of the Church in our 
times. Dr. Hesburgh! tells us that the 
current of thought which prompted a 
positive call of the laity to action had 
been growing for three-quarters of a 
century. It remained for Pope Pius 
XI to stress the lay apostolate in such 
a manner that he has come to be known 
as ‘“The Pope of Catholic Action.”” In 
his ‘Communes Litteras” he citesmany 
documents written by him during the 
first nine years of his pontificate on the 
necessity and providential nature of 
Catholic Action in the life of the 
Church to-day. It is significant that 
Pope Pius XI repeatedly makes it clear 
that he is speaking of no new develop- 
ment in the history of the Church, that 
this apostolate of the laity is not an 
innovation but, in the words of Dr. 
Hesburgh, a reémphasis of what is tra- 
ditional in the Church. 


Cooperation of Laity in Apostolic Age 


In the Encylical of 1931, the Holy 
Father reminds us that ‘‘Jesus Himself 
laid the basis of Catholic Action in 
choosing and forming in His Apostles 
and disciples collaborators in His 
Divine Apostolate—an example that 
was immediately followed by the first 
Holy Apostles.’ Catholic. Action is 
far from being a novelty of the present 
day. The Apostles busied themselves 

1 Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., 
S.T.D., ‘“‘The Theology of Catholic Action” 


(Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind., 1946), 
p. 12. 
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in developing and organizing Christian 
life in such a way that the laity became 
their assistants and shared their labors 
with them. Cardinal Gibbons, in 
bespeaking the coéperation of the laity 
some years ago, referred to the humble 
practice of the Apostles in seeking the 
coéperation of the laity of their day. 
He referred to the fact that the message 
of the Faith was passed along by each 
new convert to those who had not yet 
heard the Gospel of Christ; the be- 
lieving wife spoke to her unbelieving 
husband, the believing slave to his 
pagan master, the believing poor to the 
heedless rich, the believing galley slave 
to his, proud guards and imperial 
officers. With this effective help of an 
informed and articulate laity, the 
Apostles were able to spread the 
message of Christ over the known 
world. The literature of the primitive 
Church abundantly proved the marvel- 
lous success of the apostolate was due 
in great part to the codéperation of the 
laity with the Apostles. Magistrates, 
soldiers, women, and children, all alike 
came to the help of the Apostles and 
gave them the means of going every- 
where and of penetrating into all 
classes of society. This beneficent ac- 
tivity reached from the hovels of the 
poor to the very palace of the Cesars. 
Familiar to us is the historic passage of 
St. Paul in which he makes reference to 
the many laymen who had worked with 
him, and concludes with an exhortation 
to his disciples to help the holy 
women, his fellow-laborers: ‘‘Adjuva 
eas que mecum laboraverunt in Evan- 
gelio.” In an address to the National 
Catholic Federation of France on June 
12, 1929, Pope Pius XI reminds his 
audience that “present-day Catholic 
Action is a renewal and continuation of 
that which took place during the first 
days of Christianity.” 


Lay Organization Distinctive Feature 

of To-Day’s Apostolate 

Although Catholic Action is not a 
temporary phenomenon in the Church, 
nor a mere technique of apostolate to 
be used in a crisis and then relin- 
quished, it remains true that the official 
organization of its laity for the renewal 
of the Christian way of life is perhaps 
the most distinctive feature of the work 
of the Catholic Church in the twentieth 
century. Catholics everywhere are 
bidden, as it were, to rediscover Chris- 
tianity, to live it, to spread it to every 
person and to every institution in the 
temporal order. The laity are the 
specific material of organization. This 
is evident from the definition of Pope 
Pius XI: “The participation of the 
laity in the apostolate of the hier- 
archy.”” All others than the laity, 
writes Msgr. Civardi, exercise their 
apostolate within the Church in other 
ways and measures. Though clerics 
and Religious play a necessary part in 
Catholic Action, they are not its spe- 
cific material. 

What, precisely, is Catholic Action? 
Perhaps the best way to arrive at a 
clear idea of Catholic Action, is first to 
explain what it is not. This is the 
technique adopted by His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend Amleto Cicognani, 
in his address to the Catholic Charities 
Convention in New York, October, 
1933. There he said, as recorded in 
The Catholic Mind, November 8, 1933: 
“Catholic Action is not a mere striving 
for individual perfection. It is not 
simply this or that particular activity 
conforming to the principles of our 
Holy Faith and carried out by this or 
that group or association of Catholics. 
It is not the works of a Catholic lay 
organization or religious association 
performed in compliance with its own 
particular constitution. Catholic ac- 
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tivity that is not de facto and officially 
made participant in the mission of the 
Bishop is not Catholic Action. Hence, 
Catholic lay groups or religious asso- 
ciations that have not a commission 
from the hierarchy and are not made 
by the Bishop of the diocese to share 
in some measure his apostolate are not 
Catholic Action, even though they 
labor under its banner. Since a com- 
mission must be given, it can come only 
from him who holds it—either the 
Vicar of Christ or the Bishop of the 
diocese.” The Apostolic Delegate 
cautions us that political activities, as 
such, form no part of Catholic Action, 
because the Church makes it clear that 
affairs strictly political are not her con- 
cern. By their very nature politics 
tend to divide men, to separate them 
into hostile camps, whereas the Church 
strives to unite all and wishes to lead 
all in the way of spiritual safety to 
their eternal destiny. 


Lay Apostolate Must Be Legitimately 
Constituted 

These eliminations enable us to de- 
termine the true nature of Catholic 
Action, to arrive at the point where we 
are ready to absorb the exact definition 
given by Pope Pius XI: ‘Catholic 
Action consists not merely of the pur- 
suit of personal Christian perfection, 
which is however before all else its first 
and greatest end, but it also consists of 
a true apostolate in which Catholics 
of every social class participate, com- 
ing thus to be united in thought and 
action around those centers of sound 
doctrine and multiple social activities, 
legitimately constituted and, as a result, 
aided and sustained by the authority of 
the bishops’’ (italics ours).. 

The principal part that the laity 
must play in this apostolate is evi- 
dent from the fact that the Holy 


Father yearly invites religious men and 
women to devote their energy as far as 
possible to the development of this 
modern apostolate. Catholic Action 
is primarily a lay apostolate exercised 
through the agency of a lay priesthood, 
elevated and consecrated in that state 
by the great Sacraments of Baptism 
and Confirmation. In the beautiful 
expression of Pope Pius XI: “Let the 
young people (under preparation for 
the work of Catholic Action) be fully 
convinced that it is by a very special 
grace of God that they are called and 
chosen for this work so similar to that 
of the priest. For the sum-total of 
Catholic Action is nothing else than the 
apostolate of the faithful, who, under 
the leadership of the bishops, place 
their services at the disposal of the 
Church and help her to fulfill com- 
pletely her pastoral ministry.”? A 
special grace of heaven is given to these 
young apostles; as members of this 
apostolate, they possess distinctive 
traits which separate them from other 
men and associate them with the minis- 
ters of our altars. They become in 
very truth the “chosen race,’ the 
“royal priesthood,” the “holy nation,” 
of whom St. Peter speaks. 

The Encylical Letter of Pius XII, 
““Mystici Corporis,”’establishes the prin- 
ciple that all members of the Mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ have the obli- 
gation of working hard and constantly 
for the upbuilding and increase of this 
Body. He praises the members of 
Catholic Action because they have 
repeatedly given proof that they re- 
member this principle. In an excellent 
article in the Review for Religious 
(September, 1945), the Reverend 
Francis Donnelly, S.J., stresses the 
necessity and the efficacy of private 


—" to Cardinal Van Roey, August 15, 
1928. 
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prayer. His purpose in writing was 
precisely to outline to Religious the 
contribution that they can make to 
Catholic Action. He recommends 
that each Religious pray unceasingly 
for the cause, and that he induce ‘“‘all 
under his care or influence to pray for 
its success.”” He speaks finally of the 
power of prayer that every member of 
the Church, each in his own place and 
in conformity with his vocation, can 
offer as his contribution to the great 
campaign to restore all things, all of 
life, in Christ. The individual Catho- 
lic who does not offer private prayer for 
the furtherance of this great purpose, 
fails to comply with one of his primary 
obligations as a member of the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. 


Mission of Catholic Educators 


The Catholic teacher and the Catho- 
lic school have a high mission in this 
field. It belongs to the Catholic 
teacher to instill into the children 
under his care, even the youngest of 
them, a truly apostolic spirit, an 
enthusiasm to do something for God 
and for Christ their Redeemer, and a 
willingness to work within the limits 
of their capacity for the honor of 
Christ’s name and for the spread of His 
kingdom throughout the world. 
‘Make them little champions of Christ, 
little heralds of Christ,” Bishop 
McGavick urges his teachers, ‘not 
merely devout in prayer and religious 
practices and informed as to the truths 
of the catechism, but brave and cour- 
ageous in serving Christ, just as the 
Apostles in a larger way were brave in 
carrying the message of Christ through 
the world” (Letter of July 15, 1943). 
It is indeed stimulating to very young 
children to learn that the reception of 
Baptism has given them a certain 
participation in the priesthood of 


Christ, and that the Sacrament of 
Confirmation—the Sacrament of per- 
sonality, of man’s spiritual personality 
—gives the recipient power to act as a 
fully responsible member of the Mysti- 
cal Body for his own good and for that 
of society. Through Confirmation, he 
who was heretofore merely a child in 
the Church, now becomes a social, 
competent individual concerned with 
the salvation of others as well as with 
his own perfection. Father Anderl 
thus summarizes the writing of St. 
Thomas Aquinas about the laity’s 
participation in the priesthood. To 
this he adds the thought, so thrilling to 
adolescent youth, that the Sacrament 
of Confirmation was instituted by 
Christ for the purpose of making the 
laity active and powerful agents in the 
apostolate. 


Preparation for the Lay Apostolate 


It is the function of the Catholic 
school, therefore, to prepare young men 
and women for the apostolate—to 
make them Christian men and women 
with a set of values established in the 
light of the Christian Gospel, ready and 
willing to accept the challenge of the 
apostolate, and determined to spare no 
effort to achieve within themselves the 
religious, moral, intellectual, and social 
training that are necessary to carry 
forward with power the work of the 
apostolate. Pope Pius XI often de- 
clared that the practice of the lay apos- 
tolate is more necessary in the student 
world than anywhere else, for the fu- 
ture is in the hands of young people. 
He urges that centefs or groups or 
“cells” of Catholic Action be estab- 
lished for both boys and girls in all 
educational institutions. Here will be 
formed the leaders that can effect a 
moral revolution throughout the world 
within a generation. Catholic leaders 
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everywhere have expressed their agree- 
ment and acceptance of the counsel of 
the Holy Father. “It is my convic- 
tion,” says a writer in the Priests’ 
Bulletin of Chicago, “that Catholic 
Action is an absolute necessity for 
Catholic high schools to-day.... It 
restores to the layman an appreciation 
of his rightful place as a collaborator in 
the apostolate.... Catholic Action is 
the answer to the restoration of a 
Christian atmosphere in a school that 
is Christian in aim and purpose.”” The 
writer outlines and recommends the 
cell technique as a superior mechanism 
for developing militant young Catholic 
actionists who will become the back- 
bone of Catholic Action on a national 
basis. 

No Christian teacher needs to be 
told that this apostolic training and 
formation is the very best safeguard of 
Christian living. This is precisely the 
point stressed by Cardinal Pacelli to 
the Superiors of Religious men and 
women (March 15, 1936). The young 
apostle, with high idealism in the serv- 
ice of others, knows that he must give 
the example. He is conscious of the 
dignity of the apostolate in which he 
serves, and is determined to live ac- 
cording to its standards. His work 
and his example have a profound effect 
upon all around him and make for the 
welfare of the school itself. The 
better-disposed among the pupils exer- 
cise the power inherent in good ex- 
ample to bring their less exemplary fel- 
low-students to better ways, to an inti- 
mate consciousness of Christian living; 
they impart to them the genius of 
Catholic Action with its solicitude for 
the welfare of every member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. These 
young apostles in turn become, in the 
words of Cardinal Pacelli, ‘hardy 
soldiers to overcome the many grave 
dangers which are incident to the social 


life of our day, and which, as we know 
too well from experience, are very com- 
mon even among young people who 
have been educated in Catholic 
schools.’’ Certainly this process of 
formation in the apostolate gives to 
students a sense of responsibility, a 
discipline, and a social spirit; they will 
not, in their adult years, lack the cour- 
age to let their light shine before men, 
to be always the salt of the earth. 


Leadership of Adult Groups 


Students who have been trained in 
the ideals and the techniques of Catho- 
lic Action are prepared to assume 
leadership among adult groups. Their 
activities during school years were 
under the direction of their priests and 
teachers; without question these ac- 
tivities constituted a participation in 
the hierarchical apostolate. This is a 
requisite of Catholic Action every- 
where. As an adult, the student must 
remember that Catholic Action is not 
just any kind of activity by laymen. 
In the words of Father Anderl (page 
29), “it is the definite type of ma- 
chinery designed by the Holy See for 
applying the principles laid down in the 
Encyclicals and other papal teaching to 
every phase of life by the lay people 
themselves.” 

This great principle must govern the 
specialized movements of Catholic 
Action around the world. These spe- 
cialized movements apply the general 
aim of Catholic Action to their particu- 
lar vocational group. Movements of 
this type are well established in some 
fifteen countries, including England, 
Ireland, and Australia. To bring 
about the Christian renewal of the 
whole of life, it is fundamental that 
these movements abstain from enroll- 
ing workers or students in organi- 
zations formed alongside their daily 
life. These organizations, writes Rev. 
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Joseph V. Sommers, S.J., “must be 
within the work-a-day structure of 
daily living.’”* The accepted tech- 
nique calls for a cell of leaders from 
one environment. This form of or- 
ganization is in strict accord with the 
prescription of Pope Pius XI: ‘The 
apostles of the workers will be workers; 
the apostles of the farmers will be 
farmers; the apostles of the seamen 
will be seamen; the apostles of the 
students will be students.... These 
apostles will be better understood in 
the milieux to which they address 
themselves, if they themselves have 
come from these milieux. And there 
you have a vital point of all Catholic 
Action”’ (Discourses to A.C.J.F. and 
I.U.C.W.L., 1934). 

In his Pastoral Letter on Catholic 
Action, the Archbishop of Montreal 
enumerates four organizations which 
he acknowledges as the only move- 
ments of Catholic Action for young 
people in his diocese. He gives them 
the official mandate which binds their 
apostolate to that of the hierarchy, and 
he notes with satisfaction that each 
one of the four corresponds to a dis- 
tinct milieu of life having its own defi- 
nite problems and _ characteristics. 
This is evident from the titles of the 
organizations: the Young Catholic 
Workers (J.0.C.—Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Catholique), the Young Catholic Farm- 
ers (J.A.C.—Jeunesse Agricole Cath- 
olique), the Independent Catholic 
Youth (J.1.C.—Jeunesse Independante 
Catholique), and the Young Catholic 
Students (J.E.C.—Jeunesse Etndiante 
Catholique). In Montreal specialized 
Catholic Action among adults followed 
quickly upon its development among 
young people. The archbishop ac- 
knowledges the league of Catholic 
workers (L.O.C.—Ligue Ouvriére Ca- 
tholique), launched officially in 1923, 

* Eccles. Review (May, 1946), p. 329. 


and he calls upon his parish priests to 
assist in the establishment of the 
L.O.C. in all workingmen’s parishes. 
He acknowledges also the official ex- 
istence of the Catholic Independent 
League (L.I.C.—Ligue Independante 
Catholique), and solicits the codpera- 
tion of his clergy with the purpose of 
assuring that the L.I.C. may become 
an important force in the army of lay 
apostles. He speaks of the imminent 
organization of the Catholic Farmers’ 
League (L.A.C.—Ligue Agricole Cath- 
olique), and welcomes it as a powerful 
mechanism among adults in this sphere. 

In our own country the Hierarchy 
established its own codérdinating na- 
tional center to stimulate and aid an in- 
telligent apostolate among the Catholic 
men and women of our country. 
Splendid programs in Catholic work 
are progressing in every diocese of the 
United States under the direction of 
their respective bishops. Speaking be- 
fore the National Catechetical Con- 
gress of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine (Los Angeles, 1940), Mon- 
signor Ready said: ‘It is undeniable 
that, if the Church is ever to make its 
true impression on our national society, 
the scattered and diverse forces of the 
laity must be forged into a mighty 
bond of unity. There is no thought in 
the plan of the National Councils of 
Catholic Men and Women (of the 
N.C.W.C.) of eliminating or destroy- 
ing or even changing the methods or 
purposes of individual societies and 
associations, whether local or national. 
The single objective now and always 
underlying the National Council is 
unity.... A laity united under the 
leadership of our chief pastors, the 
bishops, pledged to the vital, dynamic 
social program founded in Catholic 
truths, is the one force that must stand 
invincible against the modern anti- 
Christs.”’ 











Answers to Questions 


Is a Sexagenarian Excused from 
’ the mere - repens in 
nt 


Question: In a recent argument with 
a friend of mine in regard to the obliga- 
tion of abstinence, he stated that he 
was free to eat flesh meat on the Wed- 
nesdays of Lent, only because he has 
completed his sixtieth year. He claims 
no other reason for exemption, such 
as the indult for workingmen, or pri- 
vate dispensation, or sickness, etc. I 
claimed that he was not allowed to eat 
meat on these Wednesdays of Lent 
that are days of abstinence. Will you 
kindly clarify this point? Also may 
I ask if the Wednesday of Holy Week 
is a day of abstinence? Many church 
calendars have a ‘“‘fish’’ marking this 
particular day. I would greatly appre- 
ciate an answer to these questions. 
PRESBYTER OBJICIENS. 


Answer: It is very likely that your 
friend js confusing the permission 
granted under the workingmen’s indult 
with the obligation of abstinence, even 
though he thinks he is familiar with the 
general law of the Church in the matter 
of abstinence. The difficulty he has 
in the matter will be removed imme- 
diately by glancing at Canon 1254, $ 1, 
which states that the law of abstinence 
obliges all those who have completed 
their seventh year. So that once a 
child has reached the age of seven 
(complete) and has attained the use 
of reason, he is obliged by the ecclesi- 
astical law of abstinence from then 
on; and since the Wednesdays of 
Lent (with one possible exception) are 
days of abstinence in this country, he 


will be obliged to abstain on these days._ 


With regard to your second ques- 
tion pertaining to the Wednesday of 
Holy Week, you will recall that by 


indult the bishops of this country were 
permitted to change the obligation of 
abstinence from Saturday to Wednes- 
day for the convenience of their sub- 
jects. In some dioceses it may be that 
the bishop did not make the distinc- 
tion in regard to ‘the Wednesday of 
Holy Week, and therefore the church 
calendar appears with this day marked 
asa day of abstinence. The church cal- 
endar is not always reliable in these 
cases, and therefore each one should 
read the regulations on fast and ab- 
stinence which are published in his 
own diocese, and follow out the law 
as there stated. 


Religious Take Only One Oath 
before Major Orders 


Question: The Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments of December 26, 1930, requires 
of a candidate for subdeaconship an 
oath that he is freely receiving that 
Order and fully understands its obliga- 
tion. The Instruction then states: 
“The same declaration shall likewise 
be required of candidates before they 
are promoted to the other Sacred 
Orders, namely, the diaconate and the 
priesthood.” Now, in view of the In- 
struction of the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious of December 1, 1931, is 
the same required of Religious who are 
promoted to the diaconate or priest- 
hood? The latter Instruction ex- 
plicitly mentions only the subdiacon- 
ate. 

CANCELLARIUS. 


Answer: Your impression is correct 
that the Instruction of the Congrega- 
tion of Religious of December 1, 1931, 
makes mandatory only one oath of 
freedom for Religious—and that be- 
fore subdeaconship with the proviso 
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that, if there is case of solemn vows, 
the oath is to precede solemn vows. 
As far as I know, this has been the 
practice right along, and the very 
fact that only one sample oath is given 
for Religious and three sample oaths 
for secular candidates for Major Orders 
appears to make certain the need of 
only one oath for Religious. 


A 28-Minute Sunday Mass 


Question: I insist that, if it is at all 
possible (summer or winter), the prin- 
cipal Mass in a parish should be a High 
Mass. Do you know of anything that 
can be done with these confréres who, 
my people keep telling me, get through 
the Sunday Mass (and give a good 
sermon, too!) in 28 minutes? There 
must be many of them from what I 
hear? 

OUT OF THE NORTHLAND. 


Answer: I have heard of priests 
getting through a Sunday Mass in 
from fifteen to twenty minutes. I have 


recently written about a pastor of a- 


large parish in a big city who does the 
unusual thing of having his Sunday 
Masses finish within forty-five min- 
utes, and by way of exception in fifty 
minutes; seven Masses an hour apart. 
But he works hard to do so, and has 
all his full-time assistants working 
Sunday morning long. He does this by 
having a second priest go to the pul- 
pit before the celebrant starts the 
Epistle and read in English the 
Epistle and then the Gospel while the 


celebrant is reading them in Latin. . 


Then the announcements are mimeo- 
graphed and put in the pews, and only 
a minute or two are devoted to calling 
attention to this or that announcement. 
The sermon lasts twelve minutes, and 
the same priest preaches at all the 
Masses. Further time is saved by at 
least one priest helping with Com- 


munions—and three priests at the 
heavier Masses. Nor are people 
driven away by the decorum; instead 
they are attracted, and do not avoid 
the noonday Sunday Mass, which is a 
sung one. 

28-minute Sunday Masses do vio- 
lence either to the majestic march of 
the ceremonies of the Holy Sacrifice, 
or they deprive the people of the word 
of God in anything like an essential 
provision; there can be only a sermon 
by way of lick and promise. Shorten- 
ing the Mass unbecomingly to attract 
worshippers is surely giving us secu- 
larism in the sanctuary. The other 
abuse is to prolong the Mass by idle 
remarks from fifteen to thirty minutes 
beyond the reasonable limit of what is 
needed in the given instance by the 
balanced needs of dignity and dispatch. 


All Penitents Making Perfect 
Acts of Contrition 


' Question: In a “Seat Card for Con- 
fession,” I find a formula for an act of 
perfect contrition to be used by the 
penitent in confession, namely: “O 
my God, I am heartily sorry for having 
offended Thee, because Thou art all- 
good; and I firmly purpose by the help 
of Thy grace not to offend Thee 
again.”” Now, theologians tell us that 
an act of perfect contrition is hard 
to make; at least, one is always left 
in doubts as to its validity. Further, 
all that is required for confession is 
attrition, namely, sorrow for sin be- 
cause of fear of God’s punishments. 
Using the above formula, therefore, 
would leave one in the situation that, 
hence, the abolution of the priest 
would be of no avail to the penitent. 
I think the above formula fine for 
saints, but what about a formula for 
sinners? 

QUA:RENS RESPONSUM. 


Answer: Our correspondent (a Cana- 
dian priest) raises questions well 
worth considering in all their distinct- 
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ness. First, though, if a penitent mani- 
fests true sorrow for’ sin outwardly 
even by signs, he is, positis ponendis, 
capable of valid absolution. For 
surely sighs and moans do not reveal 
motivation of sorrow for sin, whether 
of supernaturalized self-love or of 
pure love of God. Nor does the peni- 
tent lack salutary sorrow who ex- 
pressly yet mistakenly says he is sorry 
for his sins because they offend God, 
when he is really sorry because those 
sins strip him of God’s grace. Mini- 
mum sorrow is there, and its wrong 
expression of motive does not destroy 
it as a disposition for absolution (rather 
shows matter of absolution), that true 
sorrow as such be outwardly mani- 
fested. If such person, fearing himself 
in mortal sin but not sure, were to try 
to elicit an act of perfect love and then 
were to go to Communion in good 
faith, his Communion would be worthy 
even if he had actually been in mortal 
sin, provided that his sorrow reached 
at least an imperfect stage of sorrow. 

Second, the general point is well 
taken; for the form of sorrow should 
be such as of itself to dispose to both 
kinds of sorrow, and in ever intenser 
degrees. The Baltimore Catechism 
taught several generations, in fact, 
both imperfect and perfect sorrow; 
for the formula begins with telling 
God we are sorry for having offended 
Him because we fear the loss of heaven 
and we dread the pains of hell, but 
most of all because we have offended 
Him who is all-good and deserving of 
all our love. The lesser sorrow comes 
almost spontaneously; and in turn it 
disposes us for the greater sorrow. 
Perfect sorrow can become the last aid 
to any soul; hence, its eliciting should 
become a second nature from infancy. 
It is not true that only a saint can 
make a perfect act of sorrow or of 


love, and that a saint is the one person 
that doesn’t stand in need of such act. 
Even the hoary sinner, at a moment’s 
notice in the face of a soul crisis, can 
with the means at hand make a perfect 
act of love or sorrow, supposing of 
course a minimum of instruction and 
a willingness to turn to prayer. 


What of Confirmation in 
Danger of Death? 


Question: May I confirm the sick in 
danger of death belonging to my par- 
ish but outside of it in the same town, 
when the pastor of the local hospital 
is incapacitated; and also non-parish- 
ioners in that hospital? 

ANXIOUS PASTOR. 


Answer: No; only a pastor within 
the limits of his own parish, or an 
equivalent pastor (such as a Vicarius 
permanens, a vicarius @conomus, or 
even quasi-pastors) can confirm those 
actually within their territory, whether 
parishioners or not. This includes 
those in danger of death in seminaries, 
hospitals, and every kind of religious 
institute. Hence, it is plain that a pas- 
tor cannot go outside his parish to 
confirm; if he does, the Confirmation 
is invalid. 


Bowing at the Holy Name 
during the Distribution of 
Communion 


Question: I have never bowed my 
head at the mention of the Holy Name 
in the formula for the distribution of 
Holy Communion. I remember hav- 
ing been told that it was not necessary 
to bow the head here, since this would 
appear rather odd, especially when 
there were many communicants. Since 
my practice seems to be contrary to 
the general rule of bowing at mention 
of the Holy Name, I would be most 


grateful if you could find authority 


on my side. 
PERPLEXUS. 
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Answer: It is true that the rubrics 
of the Missal prescribe that, when the 
Holy Name occurs in the prayers, the 
head should be inclined (Rit. Cel. 
Miss., Tit. V, n. 2). At the priest’s 
own Communion, while signing him- 
self with the Host and chalice, the 
head should be bowed when the Holy 
Name is pronounced. This was de- 
cided by the Congregation of Rites in 
Decree 2850. O’Kane remarks that 
it might be concluded by analogy from 
this that the priest should bow his 
head every time he pronounées the 
formula for Communion for others. In 
fact, Vavasseur states it as the com- 
mon teaching of authors that the 
priest should. O’Kane pointedly an- 
swers: ‘‘But we have not seen it pre- 
scribed by any author except himself, 
and we are, therefore, disposed to 
adopt the opinion of Romsée, who 
is in favor of omitting it, at least when 
there is a considerable number of com- 
municants: ‘Quia in diuturna Eucha- 
ristie distributione frequens et, ut ita 
dicam, continua inclinationis renovatio 
aliquid indecori habet. Ideoque circa 
debitum hujus inclinationis silent 
auctores ususque generalis eam negli- 
git’’”’ (O’Kane, ‘“The Rubrics of the 
Roman Ritual’’). 


When May a Nurse Use the 
Night Worker’s Eucharistic 
: Fast? 


Question: Recently our Chancery 
Office informed us that the dispensa- 
tion affecting the Eucharistic fast of 
night workers was extended to our 
diocese. In our parish there is a large 
Catholic hospital. Regarding the Eu- 
charistic fast of nurses, what is to be 
understood by the word “habituali- 
ter’? In other words, how long would 
nurses have to be on duty at night be- 
fore they may avail themselves of the 
privilege of this indult? 

OUT FROM DIXIELAND. 


Answer: Since the administration of 
this privilege was specifically left in 
the hands of the Ordinaries, it would 
be well to inquire from the local au- 
thority whether any particular regula- 
tions have been made, or any deter- 
mination regarding its application so 
that uniformity may prevail. 

The term “habitually” is evidently 
here used in opposition to ‘‘occasion- 
ally’’ or irregularly, and is comparable 
to the use of the word ‘‘habit’’ as op- 
posed to the word “‘act.’’ And since 
the privilege mentions a week as the 
unit for its use, I would say that, if 
nurses are assigned to night duty for a 
week at a time, they would be entitled 
to use the privilege for that one week. 
Since these nurses are employed in an 
occupation where the night assign- 
ment is part of their regular occupa- 
tion, it is proper to apply the word 
“habitual” to their night work, and 
therefore they may avail themselves 
of the indult, with the advice of their 
chaplain or confessor whose advice 
they should seek (since the indult 
states that the administration of this 
privilege is not to be left to the judg- 
ment of the faithful alone). 

This means, then, that the nurse 
on her week of night duty could go to 
Communion on Sunday by fasting 
from solid food for four hours before 
Communion, and from liquid food or 
drink for one hour, and provided that 
no alcoholic drink be taken after mid- 
night. Then she may go to Com- 
munion on one other day during the 
same week under these same conditions, 
and also on a holyday of obligation 
if one happens to occur during the 
same week (just as on Sunday). 


Recital of Novena Prayers 
Immediately after Mass 


Question: We are told that the cele- 
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brant may not say additional prayers 
to those which are ordered to be said 
after Low Mass. What should he do 
if he has parish prayers to say (e.g., 
novena prayers, prayers to St. Joseph 
on Wednesdays, prayers for the sick, 
etc.), but may not say them after Low 
Mass? Should the priest return to 
the sacristy, remove his vestments, 
and then return to say the prayers? 
May one say these special prayers 
after High Mass? 

READER. 


Answer: A priest is not free to add 
prayers regularly to those prescribed 
to be said after a Low Mass. But 
commonly novena prayers are said at 
the end of Low Masses, and perhaps 
the same custom might be extended 
to prayers for the sick in cases of ac- 
tual need. After High Mass the 
proper procedure would appear to be 
for the celebrant to leave the altar, 
remove his vestments, and return for 
the novena or other occasional prayers. 
The prohibition of giving Communion 
immediately after High Mass in vest- 
ments is indicative of this. 


Are These Masses to Be Accepted 
or Refused? 


Question: A priest is told by the 
local bank that it has been left a trust 
fund for Masses to be offered by this 


same priest for the testator and his 
relatives mentioned in the trust. The 
testator stipulates that the Masses 
are to be “‘said” by the priest in ques- 
tion. Has the priest an obligation to 
accept these Masses if all of them have 
to be discharged as Low Masses, and 
forego ordinary Sung Masses, especially 
as the bank insists that the Mass ob- 
ligations may be discharged as the 
priest deems fit? 

PRIEST CONCERNED. 


Answer: Even Canon 830 does not 
say that, in the absence of contrary 
designation, such Masses must be Low 
Masses. Nor does the accidental use 
of the word ‘“‘said” necessarily imply 
Low Masses. The word may be in- 
terpreted as loose terminology, and 
not rigidly. Furthermore, the terms 
of the trust fund seem to make it 
clear that the testator, above all else, 
wanted the Masses for himself and his 
relatives to be celebrated in his parish 
and by the pastor. Now, as the semi- 
annual income of the trust fund would 
permit about four Sung Masses and 
three Low Masses every six months, 
there seems to be no other reasonable 
solution than this schedule. Any other 
solution would force the Masses to be 
said elsewhere, or entail grave incon- 
venience for the local priest. 

JosePru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D 
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Roman Documents 
Extension of Faculty to Dispense from Eucharistic Fast 


On April 3, 1947, the Most Reverend 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D., 
Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, forwarded the following letter 
to the Most Reverend Ordinaries, 
containing the decisions of the Holy 
See regarding the extension of the 
faculty of dispensing from the 
Eucharistic fast and other matters. 


Your EXCELLENCY: 


In connection with the faculties 
announced in my letters of May 17 
and July 26, 1946, I am pleased to 
inform Your Excellency that His 
Holiness has graciously acceded to the 
petitions of the Most Reverend Ordi- 
naries of the United States and ex- 
tended the faculty of dispensing from 
the Eucharistic fast those who are 
hospitalized. By this extension the 
Most Reverend Ordinaries. can now 
dispense for the reception of Holy 
Communion, according to the terms of 
that faculty, priests confined by illness 
to their rectory or to a religious or 
private house. 

The Holy Father, likewise, ex- 
tended in favor of Religious Brothers 
who act as nurses or infirmarians the 
other faculty conceded to the Most 
Reverend Ordinaries in favor of nursing 
Sisters. In virtue of the extension 
these Religious Brothers may be 
granted an indult to receive Holy 
Communion, even daily, if they are 
fasting for four hours from solid food 
and for one hour from liquids, and if 
they have spent the preceding night 
in the continuous service of the sick. 

The foregoing grants will remain in 


force until the expiration of the 
original concessions. 

The relative tax due’ from each 
diocese to the Sacred Congregation 
for these grants is five dollars, which 
may be made payable to this office, 
whence it will be duly reported to the 
Sacred Congregation in your name. 

I am also pleased to inform Your 
Excellency that the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for Religious has granted faculties 
to this Apostolic Delegation: 


(a) to permit the contraction of 
loans, sales and alienations of the 
property belonging to a religious 
institute, when the sum involved 
does not exceed half a million gold 
dollars provided that there is ob- 
servance of the norms which were 
made known to the Most Reverend 
Ordinaries and to the Religious 
Superiors by this Apostolic Dele- 
gation on November 13, 1936; 

(b) to dispense Religious for the 
reception of Holy Communion from 
the obligation of the Eucharistic 
fast so that they may take some- 
thing ‘per modum potus aut 
medicine,” when their physician 
considers the keeping of the fast 
injurious to their health; 

(c) to shorten or prolong the pos- 
tulancy prescribed by the Code of 
the Canon Law. 


Will Your Excellency kindly call 
these faculties to the attention of the 
Religious Superiors of your diocese 
in the manner you deem opportune? 

With kindest regards and cordial 
wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Most REVEREND AMLETO GIOVANNI 
C1coGNANI, D.D. 
Archbishop of Laodicea. 
Apostolic Delegate. 
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BHomiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Tuomas B. CHETWOOD, S.J., PH.D. 


Feast of the Most Holy Trinity 
God’s Household Secret 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The doctrine of the Trinity was God’s 
household secret until it was revealed 
by Christ. 

(2) In to-day’s Gospel Christ announces this 
mystery. 

(3) Simultaneously, He promises to abide 
always with His Church. 

(4) Through the Church He still exercises all 


His powers. 

(5) Possession of Christ’s powers is thus the 
final test of Christ’s Church. 

(6) Only the Catholic Church actually exer- 
cises all Christ’s powers. 


To-day is the Feast of the Most 
Holy Trinity, and the Liturgy, or 
Sacred Song, of the Church is filled 
with adoration of the Mystery, as ex- 
pressed for instance in the antiphon: 
“Glory to Thee, O Trinity, equal, one 
Godhead, and from all eternity, now 
and forever more.” Then our voices 
cease, and we pass into mute adoration 
of the Mystery to which, no words can 
give adequate expression. The Ador- 
able Trinity is God’s household secret 
which Christ the Son of God delivered 
to us, which unaided reason, as the 
Church expressly teaches, could never 
have found—a secret which reason can 
never completely comprehend until 
we stand in His presence and know 
Him, as St. Paul says, “even as I am 
known’’ (I Cor., xiii. 12). 

But it is a mistake to think of the 
doctrine of the Trinity as something 


utterly unintelligible, like some mystic 
symbol which one may utter in awe but 
understand not. No, the Trinity con- 
tains clear revelation which our reason 
can exactly appreciate and our will 
can adore. The doctrine of the 
Trinity teaches, on the one hand, that 
the Persons introduce no division in 
the Godhead which is One in’ Nature, 
One in Substance; and, on the other 
hand, that the fullness of the Divine 
Nature is expressed by three Persons— 
not by two, not by four. So much is 
definite and clear; and our hearts will 
be warmed and sanctified as we lift 
them up again and again in words of 
exact laudation such as these of the 
Liturgy: “Praise and eternal glory 
unto God the Father, unto God the 
Son, and at the same time unto the 
Holy Paraclete forever and ever.” 


Christ Announces Doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity 


The Gospel of to-day gives a re- 
petition of this in the words of Christ 
Himself, and the picture that accom- 
panies the words is inexpressibly 
lovely. We are shown Our Blessed 
Lord risen from the dead, His wounds 
all healed, all glorified—and, thrilling 
to relate, the doubts of His Apostles 
all healed and done with, and their 
perfect faith shining in their faces 
lifted to listen. He has joined them 
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for the last time in the Supper Room. 
From there He will lead them to the 
Mount of the Ascension. His words 
are the culmination of His Message 
which has been spread over the years 
of patient instruction: “All power is 
given to Me in heaven and on earth. 
Going therefore teach all nations: 
baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.”” See how the doctrine of the 
Trinity lives on the lips of Christ then, 
for the last time on earth, while still 
the visible Head of the Church which 
was about to begin her march down all 
the centuries of time. For the children 
of men are to be baptized and born 
again in the name, as by the power, of 
God alone. But the name of God is 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost; to leave 
out one would be blasphemy, just as 
to add any other name would be blas- 
phemy. And so, the Father is God, 
the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is 
God—one God working by the words, 
with the pouring of water, the miracle 
of regeneration unto life everlasting. 
O Blessed, ever-Blessed Trinity! 


Christ Still Abides with His Church 


But the words of Christ Our Lord at 
this memorable moment and place 
contain another and a distinct message 
for us. Consider them carefully: 
“Commanding them (that is, all na- 
tions to whom you are sent) to observe 
all things whatsoever J have com- 
manded you.” Perhaps a_ better 
translation were: “. . . all things 
whatsoever I have entrusted to you,” 
that is, truths as well as precepts. 
Anyway the meaning is clear: “My 
Message is for all the children of men, 
and you are to be the carriers of it.” 
You? Ah, not only you, not only you 
chosen from your trade of fishermen 
to be the teachers of the whole world; 


not only you, though you will criss- 
cross the world with your tireless 
travels before you die; not only you, 
but likewise your successors who will 
come after you to receive and carry 
on the same identical Message. Yes, 
you Apostles will teach all nations— 
but not only directly with your own 
words but also indirectly by the words 
of those whom you will teach to teach 
all nations, and so on to the end of 
time. For that Message is not only 
for all nations but also for all time, 
equally for every age until the last 
child of man is born and finished with 
life. Christ’s closing words make this 
luminously clear: “Behold I am with 
you all days even to the consummation 
of the world.” 

Christ, then, is to be with His 
teachers to the end of time. He will 
not only steady and support them. 
He will work in them and through 
them: “I am with you.” Now the 
last thought that strikes us, as it was 
meant to do, is the meaning of Christ’s 
invisible but actual living presence in 
His Church. He is not idle, but work- 
ing as He worked during His mortal 
life. The Church is not a sepulchre 
built over the body of a dead Christ. 
Such a thought is accursed—anathema. 
The Church is the living Spouse of the 
living and working Christ until the 
end of the world. But if Christ is, 
though invisibly, actually living and 
working in His Church, the signs of 
His presence and of His works should 
be there. What are those signs? 
What was characteristic of this Divine 
Worker in the days when He visibly 
worked among men? Consider this 
carefully. 


His Powers Now Exercised through the 
Church 


First, He had power over physical 
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nature—that is to say, power over the 
forces that make day and night, that 
make storm and sunshine, that make 
life and death. ‘“‘He maketh the deaf 
to hear and the dumb to speak,”’ was 
the tribute of those who watched Him, 
whether or not they were His followers. 
To the leper He said: “I will. Be 
thou made clean.” No more than 
His word was needed. Then we have 
the words of awe of those, not His 
Apostles, who saw Him still the waves: 
‘“‘What manner of man is this, for the 
winds and the seas obey Him?” (Matt., 
viii. 25). Finally, He had power over 
death. “I am the resurrection and 
the life,’’ He said, and to confirm this 
He called Lazarus back from the tomb. 
It was clear that Christ had power over 
physical nature. 

Then Christ had power over intellec- 
tual nature; that is to say, He taught 
by His own authority: ‘The words 
that 1 have spoken to you are spirit 
and life’ (John, vi. 64). “I am the 
way and the truth and the life’ (John, 
xiv. 6). It was clear that He spoke 


“as one having authority’ (Mark, 


i. 22), that He was a teacher from 
whose word there was no appeal. 
His enemies bore testimony to this 
when they said: ‘‘Never did man speak 
like this man’ (John, vii. 46). 
Finally, Christ had power over 
spiritual nature—that is to say, He 
could forgive sins. He made this 
strikingly clear by a miracle which is 
given us at length in the Gospel of St. 
Mark. It tells how the Jews came to 
Him bringing one sick of the palsy, 
who was carried by four men. And 
when they could not reach the side of 
Christ on account of the crowd, they 
went up on the roof and, lifting the tiles 
of the roof, let the man down, bed and 
all, right before the face of the Master. 
Then Our Lord said to the sick man: 


“Son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
And some of the Scribes who sat 
around thought to themselves: “Why 
does this man talk in this way? He is 
uttering blasphemy. No one can for- 
give sins but God.” And Our Lord 
reading their thoughts said: “That 
you may know that the Son of Man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins 
(He saith to the sick man): ‘I say to 
thee, arise, take up thy bed and go 
into thy house.’ And immediately he 
arose and went his way in the sight of 
all” (Mark, ii. 10-12). The words of 
the sulking Scribes above quoted find 
an echo at the banquet when Christ 
made a saint of the penitent Magda- 
lene: ‘And they that sat at meat with 
Him began to say within themselves: 
‘Who is this that forgiveth sins also?’ ’’ 
(Luke, vii. 49). 

It is clear, then, that Christ while 
on earth and in the public eye stood 
forth as one with power over physical 
nature, over intellectual nature, over 
spiritual nature. 


Possession of Christ’s Powers as Mark of 
True Church 


The deduction from all this would 
seem to be that therefore Christ is 
God, since only God could in His own 
right exercise such powers. Such is a 
fair yield and a golden one. But we 
are intent on stressing something else— 
another distinct yield from those words 
of Christ, incarnate Truth: “Behold 
I am with you all days even to the 
consummation of the world.” It is 
not the memory of Christ that is to be 
present in His Church, nor is it a cold 
statue of stone to remind us of Him. 
But it is Christ in person, if His words 
are true: “J am with you.” Nor is 
it a sleeping Christ with His potent 
hands idle. But it is Christ working 
as He did in His mortal life, command- 
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ing the forces of nature, teaching with 
infallible authority, reconciling sinners 
with His own mercy. 

Now let us go in all kindness and 
inquire among the Christian sects. 
I give them all possible credit for what 
Christian faith they have, which may 
doubtless carry many of them safe in 
the end into the arms of God. Let us 
ask any of their accredited ministers, 
and there are many of them, the three 
following questions: (1) Does your 
Church teach that the power of work- 
ing miracles resides in your Church? 
(2) Is there in your Church the au- 
thority to teach from which there is 
no appeal, the power to say: “This is 
so because I say it’? And finally: 
(3) Is there in your Church the power 
to forgive sins? To the first they will 
answer with sober and godly honesty: 


‘ “No, our Church claims no power to 


work miracles. Such a power exists 
not on the earth to-day.” And to the 
second they will answer: ‘‘No, we 
claim not to teach with authority like 
that. We can argue with you and try 
to convince you. We can point to 
convincing texts of Scripture. But to 
say ‘this is true because I say it,’ no 
mere man has the power or the right 
to talk like that.’ And to the third 
question they will answer: ‘No in- 
deed. Weare far from daring to claim 
the power*to forgive sins. We can 
pray with you that God will be merci- 
ful. But the power to forgive sins— 
what man dare claim that?” 
Therefore, by your own confession, 
sheep who are separated from the one 
Fold of Christ, the evidence of Christ’s 
active presence is not with you, since 
His characteristic works are not there. 
Must we then cancel the promise of 
Christ, and say that the winds of time 
have blown His words away, like those 
of an enthusiast who promised—perish 


the blasphemy!—beyond His power? 
The High Anglican Claims 


Before we turn to the one true 
Church in which Christ’s active pres- 
ence is manifest, let us deal with a 
class of Christians whose answers 
would be different from those of the 
current, age-old Protestant. I refer 
to certain members of the High Episco- 
pal Church—or, as they name them- 
selves, ‘Anglican Catholics’”—both lay 
and clerical. 

‘They would say to us before we had 
placed the first question: ‘‘“My Roman 
friend, let me tell you, before you ask 
anything, there is not one doctrine 
which your Church teaches which I do 
not believe.” ° 

“Even in the Pope?” I ask. 

“Yes, indeed,” is the _ reply. 
“Though the Pope does not think so 
kindly of us, we think of him with 
veneration as the first bishop of the 
Christian world. It would be loss of 
time, we assure you, to go over further 
points of doctrine, for we tell you 
beforehand we believe with all our 
hearts all that the Church teaches.” 

“Good,” I would reply. “1 will 
leave doctrine alone. But I have afew 
facts to ask about. Would you say 
that all or most of the members of 
your Church are in agreement with 
you?” 

“Alas, no,” would be the reply. 
“That is far from true. We have at 
least cruel scorn to suffer from many of 
our brethren. We are called Ro- 
manizers—even traitors to the old 
spirit of Protestantism. But we en- 
courage ourselves with the thought 
that we must be glad to suffer for 
Christ’s Truth.” 

“Good,” I answer again, “and may 
God reward your devotion! But my 
next statement is clear from your 
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words. You have not then a Church 
which, though separated from Rome, 
teaches all or most of the doctrines in 
which you believe. Is not that so?” 

“Tt is so, indeed,” is the honest 
answer. ‘““The Church of England to- 
day is poisoned with many heresies and 
perversions of Christiaf truth. But 
we consider ourselves” (here the actual 
informant with whom I spoke some 
years ago leaned forward and lowered 
his voice), ‘‘we consider ourselves 
misstonaries in the Church of England. 
Some day we hope to bring her back 
to the purity of Christian Revelation.”’ 

It is clear that such men need no 
further be considered, since they do 
not represent a Church, but are iso- 
lated pious wanderers. May their 
wandering bring them into the unity 
of Christ’s Fold before they pass 
through the gate of heaven! It will 
certainly so conduct them, if their 
hearts are true, after they have passed 
that gate. 


The Catholic Church Fulfills Christ’s 
Promise 


But having had the answer of honest 
conservative Protestant Christianity, 
let us simply turn and look at the One 
Catholic Apostolic Church of Christ 
as she comes down the years, wearing 
on her bosom the blood of her Martyrs, 
her eyes thoughtful with the wisdom 
of her Doctors, and shining with the 
patient faith of her Confessors and 
Virgins. Ask any of her members 
whether there are still miracles. 
Many might answer as I can: “I my- 
self have seen the. power of the relic of 
St. Francis Xavier which, to the 
amazement of the medical men, healed 
up a malignant cancer.’ This testi- 


mony is multiplied many times by 
the pilgrims to Lourdes in the last 
hundred years. But the bones and 
the blood of the Saints, and even the 
Shrine of Our Lady, have no power ex- 
cept from the healing Hands of Christ. 

A stronger testimony comes to us 
from the careful deposition of the 
Church in the cases of authentic mir- 
acles before the canonization of each 
new Saint. Here the Church steels 
her heart, as it were, and narrows her 
eyes. She will listen to no pleadings of 
devotion, but demands the accurate 
witness of Science as to the exception 
to the laws of nature. And this must 
be in three distinct cases before the 
Saint is declared. Many, many 
Saints have been declared in the recent 
centuries. So the Wonder-Worker is 


still with us, and His potent Hands 


are not idle. 

As to the presence of an Infallible 
Teacher in the Church, what Catholic 
child would hesitate to answer: ‘“‘What 
the Church says must be so.” Such 
child pairs up thus with the voice of 
one of the ancient Doctors of the 
Church: ‘Rome has spoken and the 
case is finished.” So the invisible 
Christ still teaches audibly, as He did 
by the shores of the Lake. As to the 
power to forgive sins, the fact is 
clamorous. Every Catholic priest, 
with the invisible Christ’ behind his 
lifted hand, exercises that power a 
thousand thousand times in his human 
lifetime. 

So Christ’s promise is made good: 
“Go teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.... And 
behold I am with you all days even to 
the consummation of the world.” 
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Second Sunday after Pentecost 


Invitations to the Great Banquet 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Appropriateness of the Gospel for this 
Sunday. 

(2) Central idea of the parable of the banquet. 

(3) Invitation was first extended to Israel but 
rejected. 

(4) Excuses of individuals for rejecting 
invitation. 

(5) The third excuse is especially strange. 

(6) The supreme meaning of the parable. 

(7) Some modern excuses for not accepting 
invitation. 


This Second Sunday after Pentecost 
is within the Octave of the Feast of 
Corpus Christi, the great feast in the 
year in which the treasure of the 
Eucharist is specifically commemo- 
rated. The Church’s Liturgy thrills 
with the ecstasy of realization of that 
Gift of Gifts: “O sacred Banquet, in 
which Christ is partaken of; the 
memory of His Passion is kept fresh; 
the soul is filled with grace; and a 
pledge of future glory is given us. 
Alleluia!’ Yes, alleluia again and 
again. Let our joy be without end, 
for we celebrate the Divine Banquet 
with feeds us unto life without end. 
There are four or five Fathers of the 
Church who hold that the contact of 
our poor mortal flesh with the Flesh of 
Christ in the Eucharist gives that 
perishable flesh the claim to im- 
mortality, the right to rise again and 
shine forever. O thrice-sacred Ban- 
quet contrived by the resourceful love 
of Christ’s Heart—Banquet in which 
our souls and bodies are nourished unto 
eternal life! 


Central Idea of To-Day’s Parable 


In the Gospel of to-day the idea of 
a banquet is central as well as supreme, 
and so is worthy of the closest con- 


sideration. It is a fairly long parable 
that Our Lord uses; and it is to be 


- noted that His words are especially 


directed to the Pharisees—those men 
who in their attitude expressed and 
fostered the stubbornness of Israel, the 
blindness of the Chosen People of God. 

Our Lord proposes the example of a 
man who prepared a great feast and 
sent out many invitations. Then, 
when the day of the banquet was come, 
he sent a servant to say to those whom 
he had invited that they should come, 
“for now all things are ready.”’ And 
they, each and all of them, replied at 
once with excuses why they could not 
come. One said: “I have bought a 
farm and I needs must go out and see 
it.” Another said: ‘TI have bought five 
yoke of oxen and I go to try them.” 
And another said: “I have married a 
wife, and therefore I cannot come.” 
Then the giver of the feast grew angry, 
and he said to his servant: “‘Go out 
into the streets and the lanes and bring 
in hither the poor and the feeble and 
the blind and the lame.’”’ And after a 
while the servant said: “Lord, it is 
done as thou hast commanded, and 
yet there is room.” Then the Lord 
said to the servant: ‘Go out into the 
highways and hedges and compel them 
to come in, that my house may be 
filled. But I say unto you that none 
of those men who were invited shall 
taste of my supper” (Luke, xiv. 23-24). 

This parable has, first, a particular 
meaning which.cannot be missed. It 
is a repetition of what Our Lord had 
stressed time and time again. It is 
nothing else than the faithlessness of 
Israel as a nation. Through the cen- 
turies God had fostered them with 
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paternal love. Then in the fullness 
of time He sent His Son with riches 
unimagined to supply every need of 
their souls if only they would come at 
Hiscall. But, as a nation, they turned 
a deaf ear. “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
... how often would I have gathered 
together thy children, ... and thou 
wouldst not!” (Matt., xxiii. 37). 


Israel, as a Nation, Rejected Invitation 


As a nation Israel failed, and as a 
nation was “cast out into exterior 
darkness. There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth’? (Matt., viii. 12). 
What a monument for all time of the 
folly of rejecting God’s loving bounty! 
Behold that desolate people wandering 
about the world without a Temple, 
without an altar, without a sacrifice. 
And the culmination of their loss is the 
Eucharistic Banquet which, as a 
nation, they taste not because they 
rejected the Master’s invitation: 
“ ... for now all things are ready.” 

But it is important to note that the 
rejection of Christ by Israel was na- 
tional, and not individual. The first 
Christians, including the Apostles, 
were of the race and blood of Israel. 
They received the full fruition of 
Christ’s .promises, and many of them 
gave their lives for Him. But the call 
to the banquet went far and wide. 
No longer was there to be a chosen 
people, but all the children of men were 
to be called to come and feast. That 
is the call of the Gentiles which takes 
in you and me. Note how the climax 
of the Master’s call left no choice: 
“Go out into the highways and hedges 
and compel them to come.”” That takes 
in you and me who in our helpless 
infancy, waiting upon no choice, were 
baptized into the Fold of Christ, with 
a full right to all the riches of His pro- 
viding. O happy compulsion that 


bound me to His company! If it had 
been left to my choice in maturer 
years, who knows? Perhaps I would 
have been overcome with blindness and 
turned away. But His love chose for 
me; and when I came to the years of 
maturity, I found myself already His. 


Excuses of Individuals for Rejecting 
Invitation 

This brings me to the consideration 
of the second lesson of the Gospel, 
namely, the call to the individual soul 
by God. Each single soul He calls and 
calls again. But, it makes us tremble 
to realize, each soul must freely choose 
to come or to stay away. There is no 
coercion to come, as there is no co- 
ercion to remain. We can leave the 
Banquet at which we find ourselves 
seated. O the power given to man’s 
free choice—to wrestle with Christ and 
fling Him off! 

The nature of the excuses given in 


the parable by the recreant invited 


ones is worthy of careful study. Note 
that in not one excuse is there the least 
insinuation of anything sinful. It is 
not as if they said: “I am busy living 
a life of sin.”” No; the first man said: 
“I have bought a farm and I must 
needs go and see it.’’ The second: 
“T have bought five yoke of oxen and 
I go to try them.” The third: “I 
have married a wife, and therefore I 
cannot come.” 

Consider the purchaser of the farm. 
Has he sinned or trifled with an oc- 
casion of sin? Not in the least. But 
why, in his folly, does he have to turn 
his back on God in order to go out and 
inspect his farm? If he looks first up 
to God and bows to God’s invitation, 
will his eyes be blinded so that he can 
no longer discern human values? No, 
not blinded but made more keen. And 
when he works his farm, will he lose 
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competence by keeping daily in his 
heart the realization that the bounty 
of the sun and rain, which gives his 
soil fertility and fills his barns with 
increase, comes day by day from the 
great Giver of all things? No; he will 
be a better farmer for accepting the 
invitation. Then consider the five 
yoke of oxen which the second man 
must go to try. Our Lord was speak- 
ing to people of an agricultural 
country, and his comparison was most 
familiar to all who heard Him. In 
those days oxen were the great ma- 
chines of agriculture. They drew the 
plough, they trod out the grain, they 
hauled the produce here and there. 
And it was the work of a first-class 
farmer to try and train them. He had 
to have a sure hand to guide them and 
a sure voice for them to learn and to 
obey. He had to concentrate on his 
work, give his every energy, his closest 
attention. Good! But the conclu- 
sion from this is not good; it is the 
devil’s logic. And, therefore, he can 
spare no time to think of the things of 
God, to pay heed to God’s invitation! 
Take the parallel of the modern man of 
business. You can almost hear him 
talking: 

“Father, I am not a farmer. I 
sometimes wish I were. But I am a 
financier. It is hard—if you will allow 
me, Father—for you to realize what 
are the exactions of the life in the 
business world. You have to be alert 
every minute of the day. You have 
to watch your competitors. You have 
to forecast the financial market. You 
can’t let up fora moment. If you do, 
you'll be snowed under.” 

“I try to realize the tension you 
endure. But, let me ask you, how 
much of what you gain will you take 
with you when you die? How far will 
your spirit be enriched for the journey 


to another world—when your body lies 
in state and your bank-balance is being 
counted by your heirs?” 

“Father,” he may reply, “you have 
touched on my very point there. It is 
my family J am thinking of. When I 
die, I want to feel that my family is 
provided for, that they will be secure to 
enjoy the things they have been ac- 
customed to. That’s what keeps me 
working so hard.” 

Yes, business man, it is good to think 
of your family. But what is this you 
are leaving them? Is it money and no 
more? Has your example taught them 
to value the things of God? Have you 
procured their instruction in God’s 
truth, which feeds their souls? If not, 
you are leaving them beggars indeed 
in the things that really count. It 
were better, far better, to leave them 
in rags, so they were but clothed in the 
garments of grace. Foolish man of 
business! Time has called and you 
have heeded. But eternity will one 
day call, and then you will perforce 
turn from the things of time. Better 
turn now before it is too late. For 
eternity is calling now. 


Third Excuse Is Especially Strange 


The third excuse-maker is the 
strangest of all. “I have married a 
wife,’’ he says, ‘‘and so I cannot come.” 
It is as if he said: ‘‘I need give no other 
reason. I am _ married. Enough 
said!’ It looks as if he thought that 
the call to the Banquet means the call 
to an unwedded life, which, quite 
truly, a married man cannot heed. 
Nothing could be more false. The 
grace of God, which is nothing else 
than His invitation, has found its way 
into every walk of life—married and 
single, lay and clerical, prince and 
beggar. And Saints, those flowers of 
eternity, have sprung up plentifully in 
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all these walks of life—which means 
precisely that these persons heard and 
answered the invitation to the Ban- 
quet. But, more than that, wedlock 
is a most sacred institution of God 
Himself. It is the institution which 
represents the ordinary means of mak- 
ing good God’s promise that His 
Church shall never fail upon the earth. 
Yea; and it is this institution which 
has yielded us by far the majority of 
men and women Saints. Name me 
one Saint, man or woman, who did not 
owe the first seeds of his or her holiness 
to the influence of a Christian father, 
or perhaps more often to the influence 
of a Christian mother, and I will name 
you a thousand who did. Christ Our 
Lord further ennobled the institution 
of wedlock by making it a Sacrament, 
one of the depositories of His Blood, 
one of the channels of Redemption. 
Holy, then, is the title “‘wife,’’ as indi- 
cating one of the members of that 
venerable and richly blessed insti- 
tution—Matrimony. Now, one of the 
principal ends of Matrimony is the 
mutual assistance to be rendered by 
the two partners, husband and wife, for 
the making of the journey of life. 
This assistance is both temporal and 
spiritual, but the spiritual far out- 
weighs the temporal from the very 
nature of that journey which those 
partners share. For if the journey of 
life led only to the grave, then it would 
be filled with ever-growing gloom and 
be empty of hope. Then might fi- 
delity well falter. Then might the 
devil’s institution of divorce be re- 
sorted to—to seek a base sweetening of 
the few years left here. But because 


the journey of life leads to eternity, it 
is the glorious duty of spouses, as they 
travel forward with linked arms, to 
encourage each the other in the hope of 
heaven, to assist each other forward 


towards the face of Christ, whom they 
draw nearer to each day, whose eye is 
on them every step of the way. No; 
the proper answer of the married man 
to the invitation to the Master’s Ban- 
quet is: ‘I have married a wife, and 
therefore we will both be there.” If, 
however, he stands by the same answer 
as the one in the Gospel, ‘‘I have mar- 
ried a wife and therefore I cannot 
come,” then there is something pro- 
foundly wrong—and with God’s help 
to be corrected—with this husband or 
something profoundly wrong with this 
wife. 


Supreme Meaning of Parable 


The third and supreme meaning of 
the Banquet invitation, as set forth in 
the Gospel, is the invitation of Christ 
to His Banquet of the Eucharist. This 
is the culmination of His love for us, 
the supreme gift of His Heart. ‘“‘Come 
to Me,” He once said, “‘all ye that are 
wearied and burdened, and I will re- 
fresh you.” Here is His refreshment. 
“For now all things are ready,’ says 
the Master’s message. Could they be 
possibly more ready, when Christ Him- 
self has charge of the preparation? 
Could the Banquet be more complete 
than when He gives Himself as our 
food? One of the antiphons of the 
Liturgy of to-day, which reéchoes the 
joy of Corpus Christi, is taken from the 
Book of Proverbs in the Old Testa- 
ment. It reads: “Wisdom hath built 
herself a house: ... she hath slain her 
victims, mingled her wine, and set 
forth her table. Alleluia’ (Prov., 
ix. 1). These words do but fore- 
shadow the day to come when In- 
carnate Wisdom Himself would be 
victim and wine at His Banquet. The 
day has come now. 

. To descend to ordinary language, 
what I am urging is more frequent, 
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even daily, Communion. The invi- 
tation is from Christ Himself. What 
excuse have you to offer? The excuses» 
which we have considered of the men 
in the Gospel are futile, and need find 
no repetition here. There is one 
excuse, however, frequently found on 
the lips of good pious people. It is 
this: 

“Father I am not holy enough to 
receive Our Lord so often. Saints may 
do it. But I feel it is not for me.” 

Listen first to the voice of the 
Church in answer. There were those 
in the Church who propounded this 
very doctrine: 

“Make yourself more worthy before 
you approach the Holy Table. Pray 
and prepare and wait.”’ 

And they waited and prayed and 
prepared for months upon months, 
even for more than a year. Then the 
Church’s condemnation struck them, 
mingling their teaching and practice 


with the heresy in which it grew. 

Listen, once more, to the words of 
Pius X, the Pope of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, who may one day be raised to 
our altars. In explicit words he for- 
bade any confessor to discourage daily 
Communion; he forbade any Re- 
ligious Rule to legislate against it. 
He summed up his great message by 
declaring that the Eucharist is our 
“Daily Bread.” 

If you say, as perhaps you may: 
“But the truth is, my Communions are 
filled with distractions. My mind 
wanders from what I am doing. The 
thought terrifies me.’’ I answer in the 
words of Christ: ‘Fear not. It is I.” 
He whom we are receiving is bringing 
His face close to the work He is 
doing—of making ever closer that 
union with Him which shall endure 
unto life everlasting. And His mind 
never wanders. He has not a single 
distraction. 


Third Sunday after Pentecost 
The Cult of the Sacred Heart 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) To-day’s Liturgy thrills with devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. 

(2) Development of the explicit devotion is 
modern. 

It is, however, solidly based on revelation. 

The human love of Christ. 

The mystery of God’s love. 

This love seems to exceed all human 
reason. 

The parables in to-day’s Gospel testify to 
this boundless love. 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


This is the Sunday within the Octave 
of the Feast of the Sacred Heart. As 
last Sunday the Church’s Liturgy 
thrilled with the joy of Corpus Christi, 
so now that Liturgy rings with the 
veneration of the Human Heart of 


Christ. We are given the words of 
St. Paul, that firebrand of God: 


“Brothers, to me the least of all 
the Saints is given this grace: to 
preach among the gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ’? (Eph., 
iii. 8). 

And then the hymn revelling in the 
richness of His mercy: 


“Oh Heart which art the taber- 
nacle containing the law—but not 
the ancient law of slavery, but of 
grace, of pardon and of mercy.” 


Finally, the antiphon repeated again 
and again which commemorates in the 
simple words of the Gospel the opening 
of Christ’s Heart on the Cross, the 
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giving of the greatest, deepest wound 
which He retains with the other 
wounds to shine glorified forever. 


“One of the soldiers opened His 
side with a lance and immediately 
there came forth blood and water” 
(John, xix. 34). 


Origin of the Explicit Cult 


The explicit cult of the Human 
Heart of Christ belongs to compara- 
tively modern times. It is what is 
called a “private revelation.” Such a 
revelation is not a part of the Message 
of Christ to His Apostles, kept by the 
Church till the end of time and finish- 
ing with the death of the last Apostle: 
it is something revealed by God to 
chosen souls for their own enlighten- 
ment or, it may be, for the enlighten- 
ment of others as well. Most of us 
are familiar with the main facts of the 
origin of the Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart: how Sister Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, a Nun of the Order of the 
Visitation, received visions and mes- 
sages from Christ Our Lord, the out- 
standing of which was the one in 
which Christ appeared with His Heart 
exposed, encircled with a crown of 
thorns and sending forth flames. 
With the vision came the memorable 
words: “Behold the Heart that has 
loved men so much.” There are two 
important things to be noted about 
this Devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
The first is that, although a private 
revelation (such as this is) can never 
have the authority of Christ’s Message 
as kept by the Church (called “‘public 
revelation”’), still the history of this 
particular devotion up to the present 
day gives every evidence of being the 
exact plan of Christ—a new expression 
of the love of that Heart which, though 
living in glory, still with unabated love 
pursues the paths of men. For the 


history of this devotion recounts how 
it encountered at first the fiercest 


* opposition, which was even extended 


to the persecution of its sainted found- 
ress. The great ones of the Church 
opposed it and banned it. But 
through all these storms it passed, 
ever growing and gathering force until 
to-day it has the unqualified approval 
of the Church. The Feast of the 
Sacred Heart is celebrated by all the 
faithful. No other devotion is more 
widespread, more flourishing in every 
walk of life. And, finally, the holy 
foundress together with her confessor 
and foremost aide, Father de la 
Colombiére, have been raised to the 
altars of the Church. These are signs 
scarcely to be questioned of the victory 
of Christ’s Sacred Heart. 


Cult Is Based on Revelation 


The second thing to be stressed is of 
even higher importance. It is the fact 
that the substance and base of this 
devotion is not private revelation but 
the revealed dogma of the Church of 
Christ. Aside from the visions of St. 
Margaret Mary and the representation 
of Christ’s burning and thorn-crowned 
Heart, the devotion takes its rise from 
the humanness of Christ’s Heart and 
from the pangs of love which that 
Heart suffered while on earth. This 
is part of the fact of Christ’s Sacred 
Humanity, which is the foundation of 
our Christian Faith. If Christ had a 
complete human nature (and we must 
be ready to die for the truth of that), 
He must have had a human heart. 
Secondly, if all His human nature was 
dedicated to His Passion for the sins of 
the world, so was His Heart so dedi- 
cated. There are strong indications of 
this in the narrative of His Passion. 
When the Last Supper was done and 
all things had been fulfilled, and the 
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Apostles at Christ’s command went 
trailing after Him out of the supper 
room and along the base of Mount 
Olivet, signs of overwhelming grief be- 
gan to be manifested in the Master. 
“He began to grow heavy,” says the 
Gospel. That is, the burden of all the 
sins of the world was upon Him, and 
they pressed upon His Heart. Then 
came those words from His lips, words 
that have been kept for us: ‘‘My soul 
is sorrowful even unto death.” In 
other words: “I am dying of grief”— 
or, just as truly: “My Heart is break- 
ing.”’ For it is the heart that breaks 
from sorrow. Then when we come to 
the supreme moment of His agony in 
the Garden, we are told: “His sweat 
became as drops of blood trickling 
down upon the ground.”” What was it 
but the weight on His Sacred Heart 
driving the blood from the pores of His 
body? These were the first saving 
drops that He shed for us, drawn from 
Him not by the scourges, nor the points 
of the thorns, nor the points of the 
nails, but by the fearful agony of His 
Heart. There is a _ distinguished 
Gospel commentator of modern times 
who maintains that Christ’s death on 
the Cross was caused by the breaking 
of His Heart. There are records, he 
explains, of persons so dying from the 
excess of mental agony; and the symp- 
toms are a loud cry and the swift mov- 
ing of both hands to the heart. The 
Evangelists faithfully record the great 
cry at the end of the Crucifixion. His 
hands He could not move, for they 
were nailed. So that it may well be 
that the breaking of Christ’s Heart was 
the culmination of His Sacrifice to 
save us and enrich us. 

“Jesus, unto Thee be glory! Who 
from Thy Heart dost pour forth 
grace” (Liturgical Hymn to the Sacred 
Heart). 


Human Love of Christ 


In the Gospel of to-day another view 
is given us of this human love of 
Christ, of which His Heart is the seat 
and the symbol. It presents us with a 
scene of His public life when His 
Passion was yet far away. It is the 
Gospel of St. Luke that tells us how 
“the publicans and sinners drew near 
to hear Him. And the Pharisees and 
the Scribes murmured, saying: ‘This 


man receiveth sinners and eateth with’ 


them.’ And He spoke to them this 
parable: ‘What man of you that hath 
an hundred sheep, and if he shall lose 
one of them, doth he not leave the 
ninety-nine in the desert and go after 
the one that was lost until he find it? 
And when he hath found it, lay it 
upon his shoulders, rejoicing? And 
coming home call together his friends 
and neighbors saying to them: Rejoice 
with me because I have found my 
sheep that was lost?’’”’ (Luke, xv. 1-6). 
What a rebuke to those who under- 
stand not the plan of Christ! Whata 
baring of His Heart to us! “If the 
shepherd will leave those sheep which 
are safe and go panting and toiling 
after the single sheep that is lost—so 
shall I, so shall I, after a single soul 
that is strayed. And when it is found, 
I will rejoice and make all heaven re- 
joice with Me, as if there were no other 
soul in the world but this one to love.” 
Ah! there is the secret of Christ’s love 
for us. He does not love us with a 
general love, as good-will towards a 
body of men no one of which is person- 
ally known; but He loves and follows 
each individual soul as if there were 
no one else in the world to love. And 
His Heart is great enough for that. 


Mystery of God’s Love 


Sometimes the terrible mystery of 
evil appalls us and frightens us. Why 
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did not God make a better world than 
this one, which is so full of evil? Why 
did He, who can do all things, not make 
a world consisting of all Saints without 
any evil? 

It is well to carry this question each 
one to himself, and ask: ‘“‘Why did 
God make me when He could have 
made someone so much better?” And 
the answer can only be: because God 
loved this particular world, because He 


‘loved this particular me. And the love 


in His plan becomes plain and blinding 
bright in the picture drawn by Christ 
of Himself searching for the lost sheep 
and bearing it on His shoulders home. 
“The mercy of God is above all His 
works,”’ says the Holy Scripture. And 
there is no instance of His mercy more 
striking than Christ with the strayed 
but rescued sheep. “The mercy of 
God is above all His works.” What 
are the works of God? The instru- 
ments of modern science will help to 
unfold them to us. There is the tele- 
scope that leaps from star to star. 
There are the paths of His power reach- 
ing out beyond measurable distance. 
And the microscope tears the veil from 
worlds beneath worlds, all teeming 
with infinitesimal life. And then there 
is a higher science which tells us of the 
souls of men which are spirits, and, 
hidden from our eyes, the spirit world 
with its legions of Angelic Intel- 
ligences—all the work of the same 
Divine Craftsman who “doeth all 
things well.” But what did all these 
works cost Him? A mere breath; 
and then we have said too much. He 
willed and they were. And what did 
the works of His mercy cost Him? 
They cost Him the breaking of His 
Heart, after He had taken a Heart 
that could break. Yes, evil is a 
mystery. And this particular world 
which He willed to create reeks with 


evil. But when we see the divine 
mercy shining in every nook and by- 
way of this particular world, when we 
see Christ the Son of God with all the 
sins of the world on His human 
shoulders, when we see Him pursuing 
the wayward wandering sheep down 
all the ways of time, it does not explain 
the mystery of evil, but it makes us 
cease to desire an explanation. For 
the divinity of the plan of this par- 
ticular world shines clear from the 
works of His mercy, with which this 
particular world is filled. 


God’s Love Seems to Exceed All Reason 


In the sacred hymns of the Church 
which display the Church’s heart, as 
the theology of the Church displays her 
mind, there is a Christmas hymn that I 
can never forget. It deals with the 
coming of Christ on earth as a simple 
Babe in Israel. And then it sums up 
all with the words: “A Virgin begot 
God, as willed the Divine madness 
(Divina dementia).’’ It is as if the 
Church is crying out in her ardor upon 
the passionate mercy of the Heart of 
God which carries Him beyond all 
bounds of reason. There is no meas- 
ure, no calculation, in it. The scales 
of justice are flung clattering away in 
the eagerness of His Heart to forgive, 
to show mercy. Truly, no one can 
show mercy as He can. Truly, the 
mercy of God is above all His 
works. 

I remember years ago, when I was a 
young Religious, how the Master of 
Novices, long since passed away; 
brought up for discussion the question 
as to whether the forgiven sins of those 
who are saved will be manifested or 
not to the eyes of men at the Last 
Judgment. The question is not 
answered with authority by the 
Church, and so we are free to take 
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either side. At first sight, there would 
seem to be no room for question. How 
could Christ the Judge allow shame to 
be given to His faithful ones who stand 
on His right side? But consider more 
closely what our forgiven sins are. 
They are, each and every one of them, 
a ‘triumph of the mercy of Christ. In 
olden days, we are told, when a great 
conqueror returned home, his con- 
quered and captive enemies were led 
in long procession before the eyes of 
the people. This was a part of the 
celebration of the triumph of the con- 
queror. And so it is not unfitting that 
our sins should pass in procession, their 
sordidness, their meanness, their hide- 
ous treachery all hidden. For they 
are covered with the clothing mercy of 
Christ which makes them shine with 
light unutterable. 


Another Parable on God’s Love 


I cannot close without reverting once 
more to the words of Christ and the 
second comparison which He used to 
show the passion of His love for sinners. 

“Or what woman,” He said, “having 
ten groats, if she lose one groat, doth 
not light a candle and sweep the house 
and search diligently until she find it? 
And when she hath found, call together 
her friends and neighbors saying: 
‘Rejoice with me because I have found 
the groat which I had lost.’ So I say 
to you there shall be joy before the 
angels of God upon one sinner doing 
penance” (Luke, xv. 1-10). This 
comparison would almost seem at first 
to be foolish, to excite ridicule. Taken 
out of its sacred setting on the lips of 
Christ, happening under our observa- 
tion in real life, we can imagine our- 
selves exclaiming: “How trivial, how 


like a woman to make such a fuss about 
a trifle, to rejoice over a worthless little 
coin as if it were a talisman! It even 
smacks of ignorant superstition.” 

I remember someone describing to 
me a painting which he had studied 
very carefully. It was a painting by 
Joseph Jacques Tissot, a French realist 
of the last century who executed quite 
a number of Gospel scenes. The 
painting in question portrayed the 
Woman and the Lost Groat. She has 
evidently sighted the recreant coin, 
for she lies flat on her face and is reach- 
ing out one arm under a piece of furni- 
ture, stretching her utmost towards the 
groat which will soon be hers. Her 
posture is anything but graceful. An 
unworthy interpretation of Our Lord’s 
picture of Himself! Unworthy? No; 
but displaying the fine understanding 
of the artist. Did Our Lord take a 
graceful posture when He flung Himself 
flat down in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, and His face was pressed to 
the earth? He was reaching out then 
for the lost coins along all the ways of 
time. It may be “Divine madness” 
to reach out, as He ever does, His 
marked hands to find the lost coin in 
the dust and filth of time. It may be 
“Divine madness” to impose cele- 
bration upon the choirs of heaven for 
the joy of finding. But still, 7 is 
Divine. It represents the unreckoning 
love of that Divine-human Heart 
which all heaven has learned to share. 
O, may earth learn to share it, too, and 
“resound from pole to pole with one 
cry: ‘Praise to the Divine Heart that 
wrought our salvation. To It be 
honor and glory forever. Amen” 
(Liturgical Consecration of the Human 
Race to the Sacred Heart of Jesus). 
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Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
St. Aloysius Gonzaga, Universal Patron of Youth 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) St. Aloysius Gonzaga, Universal Patron 
of Youth. 

(2) Sketch of his life. 

(3) Spirit of asceticism his outstanding 
characteristic. 

(4) His love of purity. 

(5) The lesson of to-day’s Gospel. 

(6) The Church’s apostolate. 

(7) How St. Aloysius shared in that aposto- 
late. 


We are not to-day, as on recent 
Sundays, within the Octave of any 
great feast of the Church. Yet, there 
is a feast, only one day past, which 
merits our close consideration. It is 
the Feast of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, one 
of the boy-Saints of the Jesuit Order, 
whose spotless soul was called to 
heaven in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age. It is the voice of Holy Mother 
the Church which prompts us to give 
special attention to this blessed life. 
For, besides being raised to the altar 
by the Supreme Pontiff, Benedict 
XIII, he was appointed by that same 
Pontiff the Universal Patron of Youth. 
What shall not be our concern for our 
youth, our young men and young 
women? The seeds of the future are 
growing in them, and the harvests of 
the future are in their keeping. Let 
us turn, then, with earnestness to con- 
sider some of the details of this Patron 
of Youth. 


Early Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga 


Born of a princely Italian family 
which counted many great names in 
European history, his boyhood was 
surrounded with every luxury. Noth- 
ing could surpass the splendor of the 
Imperial Court in which Aloysius lived 
asapage. Brilliant were the pageants 


(we should call them ‘‘shows’’) they 
constantly saw. In the midst of all 
this, Aloysius imposed a law upon his 
eyes. He kept them downcast, and 
never once raised them to the face of 
the beautiful Mary of Austria, his 
Empress. Look then at him, your heav- 
enly Patron, youth of modern times. 
Look and learn. In this world to-day 
you are surrounded with luxurious 
spectacles, whether on the stage or 
even in the ways of travel. They are 
displayed with enticing art. They not 
only too often threaten your innocence, 
but they feed you with a kind of beauty 
which dulls your taste for the things of 
God that we were made to enjoy for- 
ever. 

“But,” I can hear you cry out, ‘“‘do 
you want us to carry the restraint of 
our eyes to the length this Saint carried 
it?” 

“Not too exactly,” Ianswer. ‘This 
Saint had a particular prompting of 
God to follow. But remember well 
that, in restraining ourselves in sights 
that are lawful, we gain over our eyes 
a control which will stand by us in the 
moment of temptation to look upon 
things that are unlawful. Then, too, 
by fasting from the sights of the world 
we deepen our taste for the face of God 
for which we were made. The face of 
Christ and His Mother will grow 
plainer and ever plainer daily in our 
hearts.” 


A Model of Asceticism 


Once more, rich and rare in that 
Court were the food and drink with 
which those Imperial pages were 
nourished; soft were the carpeted halls 
in which they trod; downy were the 
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beds on which they lay. Aloysius, we 
are told, imposed on himself a constant 
fast. His food was hardly enough to 
maintain life. This becomes clear 
from the words of his biographer, who 
tells us that the food of Aloysius’ full 
meal was most amazingly scanty. To 
this privation he added the severest 
chastisement of his body, with scourg- 
ing often three times a day; and he put 
things like bits of sharp stone in his 
bed so as to take away its softness and 
to enable him to rise and pray. Much 
of the night he spent in prayer, sparsely 
clad even in the depth of Winter. He 
seemed to have a kind of fury against 
his body; for we are told that, when he 
was dying and had been notified that 
he was soon to pass from this world, he 
earnestly begged the bystanders to 
thrash him soundly before he passed 
away. It was as if he would part from 
his body as from a rebellious slave. 


Natural versus Supernatural 


I can hear the youth of to-day cry 
out again: ‘How can you ask us to 
imitate one who went to such extremes 
as that? We would find it impossible 
—impossible.” 

“Yes,” I answer, “it may well be 
that God does not call you to such 
acts of heroism. But Aloysius is your 
Patron. Listen to the truths he 
teaches you.” 

In the first place, the mortal body is 
our enemy—the enemy of our immor- 
talsoul. There is no exaggeration about 
that. St. Paul says: ‘The flesh 
lusteth against the spirit” (Gal., v. 7). 
Yes, you carry about with you a sleep- 
ing tiger that would wake and destroy 
you. And so St. Paul says again: 
“T chastise my body and bring it under 
subjection”’ (I Cor., ix. 27). Oh, how 
true it is that you young people in 
these luxurious times—who indulge 


your bodies without any restraint in 
the matter of food and, more, in the 
matter of drink—are strengthening 
your flesh for a victory over the spirit! 
And, likewise, if you indulge your bodies 
with sleep without restraint, it is so 
easy to form habits of sleeping through 
the time of a sacred duty, like hearing 
Mass on Sunday. Bring your bodies 
under subjection.. It may not be 
necessary to take scourgings unto blood 
or to sleep on bits of stone; but the 
body must be taught that it is a ser- 
vant, a mere beast of burden—and 
that it must serve the spirit, its master. 
And the reward for this comes in this 
world. See the reward on the face of 
your Patron. See the raptures of his 
soul shining in his eyes from the loveli- 
ness of the things on which his soul is 
feeding. 


His Love of Purity 


The last thing we are told of Aloysius 
is his love of purity. At the age of nine 
years, before the altar of Our Lady, he 
took a vow of perpetual virginity, and 
by a special favor of God from that 
time to the end of his life he was pre- 
served from the least bodily motion 
against purity. He seemed, it was 
said, like a man without a body or like 
an angel in the flesh. 

“Ah,” you cry out, “this was a 
person set apart and specially privi- 
leged by God. How can we imitate 
such a one?” 

It is not a question of imitating this 
angelic youth in winning his state of 
freedom from all rebellion of the flesh. 
That is entirely in God’s hands. 
There have been Saints of God, both 
men and women, who have been with- 
out this privilege and who, though ever 
faithful to God, have felt at times the 
rebellion of the flesh. St. Paul, that 
mighty lover of God, makes it clear in 
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so many words that this privilege was 
not his. ‘‘Unhappy man that I am,” 
he cries, ‘‘who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?’ (Rom., vii. 
24)—that is, from this body that is 
threatening the life of my spirit. 
Yes, it is true that you can serve God 
faithfully, and yet have temptations 
of the flesh. But what the example of 
Aloysius urges is a deep love of purity 
and a hatred of anything that can soil 
it. Then our passions, like beasts, 
may snarl and show their teeth, but our 
spirit will be safe from them. 

O youth of to-day, you are in the 
midst of a world of filth. Art is 
prostituted to make impurity beauti- 
ful. Unlawful love is glorified in the 
novel and in the drama. Lust walks 
abroad in garments of splendor. And 
like a fiendish tyrant it takes toll of its 
votaries. Disease of body, despair of 
mind, not infrequently the frantic end- 
ing of life by suicide—this is the false 
coin that impurity pays. Look at 
your Patron, youth of to-day. See the 
deep, deep peace in his eyes. Pray to 
him to teach you where to find that 
peace. He answers in the words of 
Christ: “‘Blessed are the clean of heart, 
for they shall see God.” Nor will the 
clean of heart be kept waiting until 
the next life to see God’s face. Here, 
here in this life, they shall see Him. 
And in the vision of His face is that 
peace that “‘passeth understanding.” 


The Lesson of To-Day’s Gospel 


Now we must pass to the Gospel of 
to-day. It would seem at first that 
nothing could be further off than this 
Gospel from the Feast of yesterday. 
I will show you that this is not so. 

The Gospel deals with the call of 
Christ’s Apostles. It tells in the 
Gospel of St. Luke how Our Lord was 
pressed upon by great multitudes by 


the shore of the Lake of Genesareth. 
They desired to hear the word of God, 
and they crowded the Master to the 
very edge of the water. Then Christ 
saw an empty boat, which belonged, as 
He well knew, to Simon Peter. He 
entered into the boat and then called 
the owner with a couple of his mates, 
and told them to push away a little 
from the land. Then from this impro- 
vised pulpit, where the throngs could 
not crowd upon Him, He taught the 
multitude. When He was done, He 
dismissed them, each and every one 
filled with His message. How eagerly 
the fishermen must have listened as 
they sat in the boat with Him! But 
now Christ turned towards them, and, 
as if to make some return for the use of 
their boat, He said to Simon: 
“Launch out into the deep, and let 
down your nets for a draught.” 
Simon Peter, whose boat it was, began 
at once to prepare the oars and the 
nets; but in the midst of his prepa- 
ration, mever pausing, he _ said: 
“Master, we have labored all the night 
and have taken nothing.” I think he 
pointed, as he spoke, as much as to 
say: ‘“We have been casting out there 
all night, and the fish are not running.”’ 
This was testimony from an expert 
fisherman. But Peter’s last words 
su~ ly had the gleam of faith in them: 
.. but at Thy word I will let down 
ie net.” So out they went and 
lowered the net—once. Immediately 
the net enclosed a mighty multitude of 
fishes, so that its meshes were breaking, 
and they had to call to their partners to 
help them with another boat; and both 
the boats were filled so “that they were 
almost sinking’ (Luke, v. 1-7). 

All were astonished at the miracle. 
It would have affected none so much as 
fishermen, and so it was carefully 
meant for fishermen. Simon Peter 
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fell at Our Lord’s feet and cried out: 
“Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man.” Not that there was the guilt 
of any fresh sins on his soul, but only 
that he had witnessed a miracle of God 
and felt unworthy to be there. And 
Our Lord answered him so gently, first 
with words of reassurance: ‘Fear 
not.”” And then came the momentous 
words that shall find an echo at the 
very end of time: “From henceforth 
ye shall catch men.” That was the 
beginning of Christ’s Church on earth. 
It is true that the Apostles would have 
yet to go through a hard schooling. 
They would have to feel benumbing 
terror at His Passion, hesitation and 
doubt at His Resurrection. They 
would finally have to receive the Holy 
Ghost and be fired with that insatiable 
hunger for souls which sent them forth 
to bring a whole world to God. But 
here was the beginning—here in Simon 
Peter’s fishing-smack. Not without 
reason is the Universal Church to be 
called for all time the “Bark of Peter.”’ 


The Church’s Apostolate 


But consider the miracle more care- 
fully. See its effect, not only on Peter, 
but upon all the others. They did not 
ask what He meant by saying: “I will 
make you fishers of men” (Matt., iv. 
19). They had sat with Him or stood 
by Him when He taught the multitudes 
up and down the country. They had 
watched the pleading of His face and 
the passion of His eyes. He was then 
fishing for men, and they were now to 
be joined with Him in that same en- 
deavor. They had witnessed His mira- 
cles on the sick and the lame and the 
blind. They had seen the dead raised 
to life. And they knew, even then 
they knew, that the purpose of His 
miracles was not to give back health 
which a few years more would soon 


consume, nor merely to restore a life 
which death would seize once more in 
the end. The purpose of Christ’s 
miracles was to win the children of 
men, sick and sound, rich and poor, 
young and old, to His Kingdom which 
was now at hand—a Kingdom that 
should have no end. This was the 
meaning of the Apostles’ call, and they 
answered, as His’ call must be 
answered, with generous hearts and 
holding back nothing. For the Gospel 
tells us: “And having brought their 
ship to land, leaving all things they 
followed Him.” 

This call of His Apostles is active and 
fruitful in the Church to-day. The 
Church is Apostolic, not only from its 
origin from the Apostles, but in the 
Apostolic spirit which lives in her and 
shall live until the end of time. There 
will ever rise in the Church new 
apostles to take the place of those who 
die; and they shall be filled with the 
same Message, which can never die. 
O wondrous Bark of Peter, which no 
storms of time can ever wreck, which 
no winds of time can ever drive from 
her course, which even the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against! 


St. Aloysius as a Martyr of Charity 


But what is the connection between 
this call to the apostolic life and the 
call to holiness of that saintly boy, 
Aloysius Gonzaga? His life was like 
that of a flower blooming apart until 
the Gardener culled it. He was never 
a preacher nor a missionary. He was 
not even a priest when he breathed his 
last. He finished for himself a pertect 
task. He made himself ripe for 
heaven; and then to heaven he went. 
But what did he do as a fisher of men? 
What souls did he convert to God? 
I answer, first, that you overlook the 
circumstances of Aloysius’ death. 
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Youthful Jesuit student, withdrawn 
from the world, immersed in studies 
which took most of his day—still, when 
a plague broke out in Italy, he with 
others ministered night and day to the 
stricken ones, and frail as he was in 
health, he soon took the infection and 


. died a martyr of charity to his fellow- 


men. But we do not need this testi- 
mony, nor the testimony of those about 
him who declare that he thirsted for 
the life of a missionary. All we need 
know is that Aloysius achieved a close 
intimacy with the Heart of Christ. 
For such an intimacy is impossible 
without contracting a desire to save the 
souls of others. Such a desire is the 


dominant passion of the pierced Heart 
of Christ. Who could grow close to 
Him and not share it? And so do ye, 
youth of to-day, close with the prayer: 
“O Angelic Aloysius, give us purity of 
heart. Without that there is no begin- 
ning of union with Christ. Then make 
us grow in the spirit of apostles, fishers 
of men: and, according to our station 
in life, be earnest and active and tire- 
less for the salvation of other souls 
than our own.” This is the sure sign 
of progress in the union with Christ. 
“Chastity,” says Pope Saint Gregory, 
“is not a mighty thing without any 
good works, nor is a good work 
anything without chastity.” 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
Feast of Saints Peter and Paul 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) To-day the Church venerates her two 
corner-stones. 

(2) Pagan and Imperial Rome. 

(3) St. Peter’s triumph in Christ. 

(4) Character and career of St. Peter. 

(5) Character and career of St. Paul. 


To-day is the Feast of the Holy 
Apostles, Saints Peter and Paul, those 
two corner-stones of the Church of 
Christ. ‘To-day,’ says the Church’s 
Antiphon, ‘‘Simon Peter ascended the 
gibbet of the Cross, Alleluia; the 
Keeper of the Keys of the Kingdom full 
of joy took his departure for Christ; 
to-day Paul the Apostle, the luminary 
of all the earth, bowing his head, was 
crowned with martyrdom for the name 
of Christ. Alleluia.’ Glorious pair! 
First fruits of the Blood of Christ! 
Truly, and in more senses than one, 
are they both alive in the Church of 
Christ to-day. For Peter’s Successor 
to-day wears the Ring of the Fisher- 
man; and Rome the great Capital, 


which Peter chose and sanctified by 
his martyrdom, is to-day and will ever 
be the Capital of the Christian world, 
the supreme See of the Catholic 
Church. And Paul, the mighty 
Apostle of the Gentiles, sent to carry 
Christ’s Name to the wide world out- 
side the pale of Israel—‘‘For as he who 
wrought in Peter unto apostleship of 
the circumcision, wrought in me also 
among the Gentiles” (Gal., ii. 8)— 
does not his quenchless spirit live on 
in the missionaries of every age in the 
Church? 


Pagan and Christian Rome 


It is the conversion of Rome from 
the Capital of the pagan Roman 
Empire to be the Capital of Christen- 
dom, which was set on foot by these 
two men and sealed by their dual 
martyrdom at Rome—it is this con- 
version of Rome which is worthy of our 
first and most careful consideration. 
For Rome stood for that Empire which 
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was the mightiest and most closely 
organized that the world had ever 
seen. “Rome,” says an eminent 
writer, ‘“‘was an Empire of one idea 
and that idea was Rome.” With their 
back to the Seven Hills, that extraor- 
dinary people had sallied forth and 
conquered, first, the Italian Penin- 
sula—and not only conquered it, but 
made it Roman. Then, with the pass- 
ing of the centuries, they pushed out 
in every direction: north to the chilly 
and barbarous regions of Germania and 
Dacia; south through the Spanish 
Peninsula and across to the northern 
shore of Africa, making the lands and 
the peoples which they overshadowed 
as Roman as the City from which they 
sprung; west to the Atlantic Ocean 
and over the Island of Britain; east 
to Parthia and the Arabian Desert, 
not merely subjugating but Romaniz- 
ing with Roman law and Roman lan- 
guageand Romanculture. Itisasplen- 
did story of human achievement, but 
it is not unsullied with human pride 
and human passion. Roman culture 
was tinged with the false cult of pagan- 
ism and obscene excesses; Roman 
valor and victory were too often 
stained with cruelty and wholesale 
slaughter. 

It was when Rome was at or near the 
zenith of her pagan power that two 
men, Peter and Paul from obscure 
Palestine, brought to Rome the teach- 
ings of a new religion called Christian. 
The religion received little more than 
contempt at first from those high up 
in power. It claimed no higher origin 
than from one Christ who, by the ad- 
mission of His own followers, had been 
handed over by His people to the 
Roman authorities in Palestine, and 
was there put to an ignominious death. 
More from irritation than fear, the 
Emperors issued edicts against the 


Christians. They were slaughtered in 
crowds in the Amphitheatre; they 
were driven underground to the sand- 
pits or Catacombs. Peter and Paul 
were put to death in Rome; but their 
spirits lived after them in their suc- 
cessors, and the next three centuries 
show us the astounding spectacle of 
that hunted and despised sect pene- 
trating into every corner of the Empire. 
These Christians carried no arms to 
conquer by. They were meek and un- 
resisting when arms were lifted against 
them; but they carried in their hearts 
an unquenchable fire which spread and 
spread everywhere. It was the fire of 
devotion to the Name of Him who had 
died, they said, for them and for all 
the world, who was the Son of God, 
who rose from the dead and now lived 
in glory. For the truth of this they 
were ready, nay eager, to die. As the 
years went on, the Emperors began to 
realize that many of the bravest of 
their legionaries were Christians. 
Rome began to realize that her gods 
had failed her before the advance of 
this new God whose name was Christ. 
Finally, a Roman Emperor bowed his 
head to the sweet Christian yoke, and 
the Rome of the Czsars became the 
Rome of the Popes. The Roman 
Empire became Christendom. Thus 
did Peter and Paul triumph in the end. 


Fall of Imperial Rome 


But another and greater wonder was 
in store for the eyes of the world. 
Rome as a world power had sat un- 
challenged for nearly half a thousand 
years. But now the large-limbed and 
long-haired barbarians began to press 
with ever-growing power upon her 
borders. The Roman arms, knowing 
no defeat in the past, were now beaten 
from the hands of the legionaries by 
stronger hands than theirs. Into 
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every corner of the Empire the North- 
ern blood made its way slowly, ir- 
resistibly, until at last a Gothic Em- 
peror sat in Rome on the throne of the 
Ceesars. 

What Roman arms had failed to ac- 
complish, the Christian Church accom- 


plished—and with the sweet force of 


persuasion mightier than any power of 
arms. Those barbarians who out- 
faced the Roman eagles bowed their 
heads under the sweet yoke of Christ. 
The rugged Goths forgot their fierce- 
ness, and heaved into life the matchless 
cathedrals of Christian Europe; and 
the long-limbed Celts consecrated the 
fire of their fiery hearts to Christ. 
But what we are stressing is that 
Roman culture, Roman art, Roman 
laws and language without their pagan 
taint were preserved and made perma- 
nent for all time, not by the Roman 
valor but by the Church, the meek 
Spouse of Christ. 

And the Christian Church did not 
remain within the confines of the old 
Empire. To the whole world she 
stretched out her arms; to the whole 
world she sent her missionaries. Na- 
tions that lay far beyond the old 
Roman borders, whose names were 
scarcely known, continents whose exist- 
ence was not suspected—all have been 
reached and harvested by the tireless 
apostles of the Church of Christ, until 
the missionaries who traveled east met 
the missionaries who traveled west, and 
the round earth was ringed by their 
journeys. To-day the Supreme Pon- 
tiff in Rome, the lineal successor of 
Peter, wears the visible symbols of the 
title, and labors in the visible office of 
the Father of all mankind. 


Peter’s Triumph in Christ 


What a triumph for thee, Peter, 
humble fisherman of Galilee! But it 


has been by no power of thine—but by 
the power of Christ to whom you sur- 
rendered yourself, for whom you died. 
And so the power of thy furious 
brother, Paul, furious with personal 
love for Christ, and the power of those 
in whom Paul’s spirit lives to-day, is 
never any power of theirs, but only of 
Him who worketh in them. ‘“‘I live,” 
says the Apostle of the Gentiles, ‘“‘now 
not I, but Christ liveth in me’”’ (Gal., 
ii. 20). It is true that the Church of 
Christ has met with grievous storms 
and misfortunes. It is true that many 
thousands of her children have been 
torn from her arms, and feed now upon 
a message that is not hers. It is true 
that great spaces of the earth have not 
yet been won to Christ. But the tri- 
umphs of the past make us sure for 
the future. The Bark of Peter, with 
Christ the invisible Pilot, will weather 
the storms of time until time is done; 
and that Bark, full-rigged and fully 
manned, will be saluted by the choirs 
of heaven when she comes to rest at 
last in the haven of eternal rest. 
Hear all this summed up in the words 
of St. Leo the Great, a successor of 
Peter—words which are part of the 
Church’s Office for this Feast: “It 
is they (7.e., Peter and Paul) through 
whom the Gospel of Christ was lighted 
for thee, O Rome; and thou who wast 
the mistress of error didst become the 
disciple of truth. They are thy fathers 
and thy true shepherds, who, in en- 
listing thee in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
are more truly and happily thy found- 
ers than those who first laid the foun- 
dations of thy walls. ... It is they 


who have carried thee to the glory of 
being a holy nation, a chosen people, 
a priestly and a royal state, and by the 
See of Peter the Capital of the whole 
world; and further dost thou stretch 
by thy God-given faith than by 
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worldly domination. For though thou 
didst extend thy empire by many 
victories on land and sea, it is less that 
the toll of war brought under thee than 
what Christian faith made thine.” 


Career of St. Peter 


Let us now, in this concluding part 
of our discourse, bend our endeavors 
to draw for ourselves a brief but faith- 
ful picture of the characters and careers 
of these two men “through whom,” 
as the Prayer for their Feast concludes, 
“the Church took the beginning of her 
Faith.” % 

First let us take Peter. His back- 
ground and his career are quite fully 
given in the inspired pages of the New 
Testament. He was a fisherman by 
trade, and therefore most probably of 
slight education and slender fortune. 
He seems to have been more advanced 
in years than the other Apostles. This 
is supported by the fact that he lived 
with his mother-in-law. What I mean 
is that I am strongly persuaded that 
he was a widower. The Alexandrian 
story of his surviving wife and children 
has not the slightest support in the in- 
spired writings, and scarcely any in 
writings uninspired. As a widower, 
then, he would be a man of maturer 
experience as well as further on in 
years than the others. This would 
make Peter fit more naturally into the 
position of the leader of the Apostolic 
band from the beginning. Nothing 
is more clearly attested to than Peter’s 
natural primacy, even aside from 
Christ’s explicit appointment. Let us 
take a few instances. It is Peter who 
speaks for the twelve when he asks 
what shall be the reward of those who 
have left all for Christ. It is Peter 
who answers so nobly for the twelve 
when Our Lord asks, after hearing the 
different opinions that men entertain 


of Him: ‘And who do you say I am?”’ 
It is Peter whose name from the first 
heads the list of the Apostles. So he 
had, without doubt, the qualities of a 
leader, to be marvellously confirmed 
by Christ. Yet, this leader, we are 
not permitted to doubt, had faults of 
character which brought reproof and 
checking from the lips of the Master. 
Remember how, when Our Lord was 
predicting His Passion to the Apostles 
who indeed found it hard to under- 
stand, Peter actually took the Lord 
aside and rebuked Him saying: ‘‘Lord, 
far be it from Thee; this shall not be 
unto Thee.” He was filled with the 
thought of the Kingdom to which they 
had been called and the thrones. He 
could not, would not, brook the 
thought of the contradiction and hu- 
miliation of Christ at the hands of 
men. And the Master answered him 
sternly: ‘‘Thou savorest not of the 
things of God but the things that are 
of men’ (Matt., xvi. 23). Then, on 
the night of the Last Supper when 
Our Lord said: ‘‘All you shall be 
scandalized in Me this night,’’ Peter, 
with his old self-confidence, cried out: 
“Although all shall be scandalized 
in Thee, I will never be scandalized”’ 
(Mass., xxvi. 33). We all know what 
happened: how Peter weakened in 
the moment of worldly pressure and 
openly and blasphemously denied his 
Lord. But nothing could have been 
more perfect than Peter’s reconcilia- 
tion. Three times did the risen Christ 
address him by the shores of the Lake: 
“Simon, son of John, lovest Me more 
than these?’’ Then came the reitera- 
tion of Christ’s commission of Peter 
to be the Supreme Pastor: ‘Feed 
My Lambs. ... Feed My sheep” 
(John, xxi. 17). And from:then on 
we see Peter fearlessly preaching the 
Name of Christ, and guiding the new- 
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born Church with perfect wisdom and 
courage until the martyrdom came 
which Christ had predicted. O Prince 
of the Apostles, thou depository of 
Christ’s power, thou art yet more an 
example of His forgiveness and perfect 
healing. You give me perfect hope. 


Career of St. Paul 


Nothing could be more different 
from Peter’s than the character and 
career of his companion, Paul. In the 
first place, Paul was a man of unusual 
learning, especially in the lore of 
Israel. He even calls himself a Phari- 
see and a strict observer of the law: 
“A Hebrew of the Hebrews, according 
to the justice which is in the law con- 
versing without blame’’ (Phil., iii. 6). 
And this man Paul (or ‘‘Saul,’”’ as he 
was first called) conceived the most 
bitter indignation and hate against 
this new sect which was setting itself 
against the traditions of the Law. 
There was no limit to his fury: “He 
went to the high priest and asked him 
letters to Damascus, that, if he found 
any men and women of this way (that 
is the Christian way), he might bring 
them bound to Jerusalem’’ (Acts, ix. 
2). And his conversion was so won- 
derful. He was stricken to the ground 
and blinded, and he heard a voice 
saying: ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou Me?” And when he asked: 
“Who art thou?”’ the answer came back 
with a gentleness that must have 
burned in his memory till the day of his 
death: “I am Jesus whom thou per- 
secutest.”” What a change ensued! 
What a miracle of Christ’s workman- 
ship! This zealous Pharisee, this 


furious champion of Israel, became 


God’s henchman, and henceforth his 
zeal for God’s glory gave him no rest. 
Nor was his love for his fellow-men 
diminished, but flamed to a greater 
height: ‘‘I am become all things to all 
men that I might save all” (I Cor., ix. 
22). Yet, for his brethren of the tribes 
of Israel his devoted zeal rises almost 
to fury: ‘“‘For I have wished myself 
to be an anathema from Christ for 
my brethren, who are my kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh’ (Rom., ix. 3). 
As if to say: “I would suffer any 
chastisement at Christ’s hands for the 
sake of my brethren.”’ But when it 
comes to his personal love for Christ, 
there is nothing in the Church’s litera- 
ture to surpass Paul’s ardor: ‘Christ 
shall be magnified in my body whether 
by life or by death. For me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain’’ (Phil., i. 20— 
21). And then that rhapsody from 
Paul’s bursting heart: ‘“‘For I am sure 
that neither death nor life, nor angels 
nor principalities nor powers, nor 
things present nor things to come, nor 


. might nor height nor depth nor any 


other creature shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord”’ (Rom., viii. 38). 
O might vessel of election, triumph 
of the craftsmanship of Christ—who 
made thee from an ardent hater into 
a more ardent lover, from a persecutor 
into an Apostle! Beseech Him for us 
to make something of us—not from 
what He finds in us, but from what He 
finds in His boundless Heart to do for 
us. “St. Paul Apostle,” says the 
Church in her antiphon, “‘preacher of 
truth and teacher of the nations, in- 
tercede for us unto God who chose 
thee.” 

















Bonk Reviews 


A New Religion Textbook.—Here is 
the de luxe textbook in religion. It is the 
second book of a four-book series, ‘‘Lesson 
Plans in Religion.’’ Bishop Kelly of Boise 
is the author of this new catechism, which 
is an adaptation of ‘Explanation of the 
Baltimore Catechism” by Kinkead.1 The 
present volume brings the older text down 
to the level of the third and fourth grades. 
. Quotations from the Bible and Bible inci- 
dents enliven the presentation of doctrine. 

Following the method of St. Augustine, 
the author begins each of the hundred les- 
sons with the narration of bible history and 
church history, then explains the doctrine, 
and finally makes application in a manner 
calculated to promote the Christian life in 
pupils. These three steps of Narration, 
Explanation, and Application carry the 
pupil from the concrete (Narration) to the 
abstract (Explanation), and back again to 
the concrete (Application) in love and ac- 
tion. A teacher’s preface to the work offers 
many aids and suggestions. Audio-visual 
helps are stressed, particularly through the 
medium of the blackboard and pertinent 
pictures. Copious use is made of Holy 
Scripture, but, aside from a few short 
phrases, the child is not required to memo- 
rize the Scripture text. The selected 
questions and answers of the Baltimore 
Catechism are presented in the numerical 
order of the original, and fifty of these are 
marked by a Maltese cross for memorizing 
before the end of the second year (namely, 
the fourth grade). These fifty present the 
essence of Christian doctrine and do not 
constitute an excessive burden for the mem- 
ory. The author recommends that six 
selected poems in the Appendix be memo- 
rized, but gives the teacher the liberty of 
substituting other selected poems, even in 
greater number. The teacher is warned 
not to expect as good results from the third 
grade children as from the pupils of the 
higher grade or grades that may use the 


1 Baltimore Catechism No. 1 with Develop- 
ment. By the Most Rev. Edward J. Kelly, 
D.D., Bishop of Boise, Idaho (Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Boise, Idaho, pages 294). 


book. Each of the expository lessons is a 
teaching unit of about three to six pages. 
The teacher will obtain best results when 
he makes clear the Explanation and the 
Application as he is giving the Presentation. 
The genius of the teacher appears chiefly in 
the apt questions with which he drives 
home the matter proposed in the Pre- 
sentation. The Applications in the book 
serve chiefly to stimulate the imagination of 
the teacher in stirring the pupil to make his 
own application of the successive Pre- 
sentations and Explanations. 

Thirty minutes is the recommended 
class period; certain periods or parts of 
periods are to be given exclusively to review 
work, for repetition is the mother of learn- 
ing. Two days of each five-day week are 
assigned to a study of the Bible and Bible 
stories. The teacher will reinforce the 
lessons of the Christian life with examples 
from the Lives of the Saints; many modern 
works of skilled hagiographers are listed 
as supplementary reading. The text 
abounds in suggestions for the teaching of 
the Liturgy in accord with the capacity of 
the children, and advises the teacher to 
bring the Liturgy easily and naturally into 
the development of the lesson as an example 
or illustration. 

The work is divided, as already inti- 
mated, into one hundred lessons. Nearly 
all of these follow the model of develop- 
ment adapted from the work of St. Augus- 
tine. Periodically, a lesson or lessons are 
assigned for review purposes. Lessons 57 
to 61, inclusive, take up the special study 
of the Mass, and recommend as a supple- 
mentary text ‘“The Mass for Children,” by 
the Reverend William R. Kelly (Benziger). 
The type-page, using bold-faced type and 
ordinary type of various sizes, is very at- 
tractive and makes for proper emphasis. 
Each of the selected questions of the 
Baltimore Catechism is cross-referenced 
with Kinkead’s ‘‘A Catechism ef Christian 
Doctrine No. 1.” The work is a superb 
medium for driving religion homie as a way 
of life. 

Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Lirt.D., LL.D. 
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The Liturgy and the Laity.—Though 
several summary volumes are already 
available, priests will find a recent publica- 
tion on the Liturgical Year useful for handy 
reference.! The book was not intended 
as a detailed or even adequate study of 
the liturgical cycles, but only as an iniro- 
duction thereto. In fact, its contents were 
originally published as week-by-week sum- 
maries in a popular religious magazine, 
and were therefore presented as a simpli- 
fication for the general faithful. If one 
asks why this material should be translated 
and published in book form, the answer 
must be that very many of our adults and 
children are not acquainted with the litur- 
gical background of the feasts and fasts 
they hear announced from the pulpit. 
The publication of a book of this kind is 
another reminder that greater effort should 
be made to give them this necessary in- 
struction. The more the faithful enter into 
the spirit of the liturgical celebrations, 
the more profound will be their under- 
standing and love of our holy mysteries. 

The author has culled his information 
from many sources, but particularly from 


1 An Introduction to the Liturgical Year. 
By His Eminence, Rodrigue Cardinal Ville- 
neuve. Translated by J. A. Otto Eisenzim- 
mer, M.A., Ph.L. (Frederick Pustet Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City). 


Dom Guéranger. The book is devoted al- 
most entirely to the Nativity and Paschal 
cycles, with a brief treatment added on the 
so-called Pentecostal Cycle. The feasts of 
the Blessed Virgin and the Saints are not 
considered. The usual plan is to present 
something of the historical background of 
each celebration, and then to add certain 
pertinent comments or explanations on 
present-day practice. One acquainted 
with the history of the Liturgy will under- 
stand that a popular book must neces- 
sarily select among the various hypotheses 
proposed by the experts, and must studi- 
ously avoid annoying qualifications and 
distinctions. The book, therefore, is not 
cluttered with fine points. Nevertheless, 
as he goes along, the author points out some 
of the popular customs that have over- 
flowed out of the Liturgy into everyday 
life, at least among those living in the 
French tradition. It is regrettable that 
the new world here in the United States 
has not kept alive some at least of these 
traditions of its immigrants. They would 
have contributed to a fuller liturgical life. 
It may even now not be too late to revive 
some of them, so as to bring the Liturgy 
more fully down to the understanding and 
level of the people. The present volume, to 
some extent, opens up the possibilities of 
this form of popular education. 

FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, M.A., J.C.D. 





